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HE American naval victory this week over an 
unarmed sloop flying the British Flag (and 
carrying rum in her hold) will, of course, have 

to be closely investigated, but we do not think it will 
form the basis of a very serious “ international incident.” 
The episode seems, indeed, to have been ludicrous 
almost beyond credence. Simply because the sloop was 
suspected of having on board a cargo of beverages of the 
kind that are commonly drunk in civilised countries, 
she was fired upon and sunk far outside American 
territorial waters. The number of shells used for this 
purpose is variously estimated. Some say 150, others 
that it was only 70; but all accounts agree that at last 
the ship was successfully sunk, that her captain was 
wounded and that one man was killed—but as the 
dead man was only a negro, not very much, perhaps, will 
be said about him. The captain and crew (minus one) 
were rescued and carried back to the coast in irons. 
That is one of the most remarkable features of the tale. 
Why in irons? Was Miss Carrie Nation (or her ghost) 
aboard the victorious vessel? On the face of it the 
whole story seems to be utter nonsense; yet it is true. 
British sailors have been fired upon and killed or 
wounded, and their ship sunk under their feet, merely 
because they carried a load of good liquor, which may 
have been intended for Florida or may have been in- 
tended for the British Bahamas. What protest could 
be adequate? We had probably better make no protest 
at all, and leave it to the Washington State Department 
—with the evidently unqualified support of the New 
York press—to clear the business up and do whatever 


it can do to prevent the repetition of any action so 
extravagantly absurd. 








The immediate results of Mr. Lloyd George’s “ pledge ” 
have been amazing. In saying this we are thinking 
not so much of last week’s election results as of the 
general effect upon political feeling throughout the 
country. At last, after five years of political stagna- 
tion, somebody has said something; and once more 
Mr. Lloyd George has become the biggest figure in 
English politics. It is a position, of course, which 
naturally belongs to him, and as he probably has before 
him another twenty years of active political life, it is 
not easy to set a limit to what he may achieve. There 
is much to be said both for and against his record, 
and in no journal in England, we suppose, has he been 
in the past more severely criticised and abused than ; 
in these columns. But is there any other politician 
in Britain who can really set the heather on fire? 
He may be right or he may be wrong in thinking that 
he could solve the unemployment problem in a year, 
but by merely promising to do it he has brought back 
life into politics and some sort of meaning into the 
conflict of parties. If we had no Lloyd George, we 
might presently, out of sheer boredom with Baldwin 
and the rest, be looking round for an English Mussolini. 

* * * 

The most significant passage in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Albert Hall speech was that in which he replied to 
critics who suggested that it was easy for the Liberals 
to give a pledge on the unemployment question, because 
they had no chance of being in a position to carry it 
into effect. ‘‘ Of one thing,” he said, “‘I am in no 
doubt : we shall be in a position to compel its fulfilment.” 
This appears to state quite plainly that, in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view, it is the right policy for the Liberal 
Party to use its parliamentary position in order to 
support a Government that will act in the manner he 
suggests. As Mr. Baldwin’s Government had, on the 
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very day before Mr. Lloyd George spoke, officially 
repudiated, through the mouth of the Minister of Labour, 
practically the whole of the Liberal proposals, it is 
difficult to see how the Liberals can possibly mean to 
keep the Conservatives in power on any terms. The 
only remaining alternative is, evidently, some form of 
collaboration with the Labour Party. This prospect, 
then, is apparently not inconsistent in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mind with his interpretation of Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
declaration of a month or two ago. He may claim, 
if he pleases, that it is the mission of the Liberal Party 
to rescue the country from a plunge into Socialism. 
It is not, however, easy to see on what point of principle 
Mr. Lloyd George’s immediate proposals for dealing 
with unemployment differ from those of the “‘ Socialists.” 
There is, doubtless, a wide divergence in ultimate aim; 
but what matters politically at present is not the ultimate 
aims of a pariy, but its immediate programme. 


* * * 


At sirst sight the result of the Italian elections would 
seem to have brought an overwhelming triumph to 
the Fascist administration. Out of an electorate of 
9,650,570 voters 8,650,740 went to the polls, and of 
these only 136,198 were hostile to the Fascist regime. 
On paper, therefore, we have the unusual spectacle 
of ninety per cent. of the electorate voting, and about 
eighty-eight and a half per cent. voting for the existing 
Government. What triumph could be more definite, 
more convincing? The success, indeed, is too startling 
to convince anyone that the elections give any real 
indication at all of the actual sentiments of the Italian 
electorate. Only in Milan, where 23,000 workmen 
registered a hostile vote, was there any sign of a united 
opposition. Even in Bosen and in Gérz, where a 
preponderantly German and Slovene population is 
maintaining a courageous passive resistance against 
forcible Italianisation, only 5,000 votes were cast against 
the Government. While, therefore, the elections cannot 
be regarded as anything but window-dressing to impress 
the outside world, they do make one fact quite plain : 
that the average anti-Fascist considered the political 
value of casting a hostile vote incommensurate with 
the personal disadvantages which such action would 
have entailed. The eight million who voted for Fascism 
may therefore be divided into two classes, those who 
actually believe in Fascism and those who voted as they 
did through fear of Fascist reprisals. Both classes are 
evidently and equally unworthy of any freer regime than 
they enjoy at present, and on the principle that every 
country has the government it deserves the Duce may 
claim that his experiment has been fully justified. 


* * * 


The extraordinary letter which Herr Hugenberg, 
the German Nationalist leader, has seen fit to address 
to some three thousand prominent citizens and news- 
papers of the United States is regarded in German 
Republican circles as an attempt to prepare public 
opinion in America for a Fascist coup d’état in Germany. 
Certainly, it is possible to read all kinds of sinister 
intentions into Herr Hugenberg’s argument that the 
triumph of his party is essential to the peace of Europe 
and to a successful settlement of the Reparations 
question ; and the increasing anxiety of the Republicans 
is illustrated by the severe warning which the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior has just issued to the various 
organisations and parties which carry on a provocative 
agitation against the State. Although this warning 
affects the Communists as much as it does the Monarchist 
organisations, there is no doubt that it is intended 
mainly for the would-be Fascists. The Minister of the 
Interior trusts that his warning will suffice. Otherwise, 


+ 


he will use all the force at his disposal to ensure that 
his wishes are respected. Undoubtedly, the inability 
of the Germans to overcome the defects of their 
parliamentary system has resulted in a growing dis- 
content with Parliamentarism throughout the whole 
country, and already more than one Republican deputy 
has tabled his proposals for a diminution of the control 
which the political parties exercise over the Cabinet. 
It is probable, therefore, that after Easter we shall] 
have a fresh period of liveliness in German politics, 
But we imagine that the Republican fears of a Fascist 
coup are grossly magnified, and perhaps deliberately 
magnified. Fascism does not accord with the German 
character, and the whole tendency of German politicians 
since the war has been to avoid risks and adventures, 
The prospects, too, of a Fascist coup are very remote, 
for the simple reason that there is no Fascist leader. 
Herr Hugenberg, the millionaire press and film king, 
is not of the stuff of which Mussolinis are made ! 


* * x 


After last week’s General Election in peito, this 
week’s local elections for Urban and Rural District 
Councils were a tame affair. As was to be expected, 
the Labour Party appears to have made considerable 
further gains; but the bulk of these were in the 
industrial areas. In the country districts there seems 
to have been little electoral activity and small change 
in the composition of the councils even where there 
were contests. The Communists put up a number of 
candidates in the mining areas; but these for the 
most part did very badly, and did not shake the position 
of the official Labour candidates to whom they were 
usually opposed. Communism in Great Britain, never 
a force of any real account, seems to have fast lost 
even that little importance which it achieved, as a 
result of the prolonged distress, in certain of the 
mining areas. Only in some of the Scottish mining 
districts is it still alive enough to cause any real 
trouble. The Liberals do not appear to have made 
any attempt to use the local elections as a dress 
rehearsal for the parliamentary contest; and there is 
no sign at present of any dissolution of the widespread 
municipal pacts of Liberals and Conservatives in opposi- 
tion to Labour. If the General Election displaces 
Mr. Baldwin, it will be interesting to see, in November, 
how the new orientations of national politics will affect 
party relations in Local Government. 


* * * 


The Channel Tunnel is to be investigated in its 
economic aspects before the question is taken up with 
the military and naval authorities. Some objection 
was taken to this course in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday; but it is obviously sensible. It is of no use 
to enter into a squabble with the generals about the 
tunnel unless we have some serious intention of building 
it; and no one really knows at present either what it 
would cost to do the job or what would be the reasonable 
prospects of revenue from it. These points should 
obviously be cleared up first; and then, if there is a good 
case for going on with the project, it will be possible 
to argue with the military and naval opponents in an 
atmosphere of realities. Mr. Baldwin originally pro- 
posed to set up a committee representing all parties 
in the House of Commons to consider the question. 
He has now substituted what appears to be a committee 
of experts, appointed with instructions to consider the 
matter solely in its economic aspects. If necessary, 


a Parliamentary Committee can come later; but an 
expert committee, if it consists of the right people, 
is obviously the best body. to make a_ preliminary 
economic investigation. 
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The decision to close down the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
next month revives highly important issues. It may 
be agreed that funds of this sort cannot be kept open 
indefinitely, both because they seriously affect other 
appeals—on behalf of the hospitals, for example—and 
because the impulse that is worked up on their behalf 
jis for the most part transitory. For this reason, as we 
pointed out at the start, the Lord Mayor’s Fund was 
essentially the wrong way of tackling a problem of 
chronic distress like that of the mining community. 
Thanks to very niggardly administration, the Fund has 
a large sum in hand; and this will doubtless carry it 
on during the summer. But it is clear that an incoming 
Government will have to find other means of dealing 
with the miners’ troubles, and that it would be quite 
the wrong policy to reopen the fund on its present 
basis. We hope, however, that its closing down will 
not be allowed to interfere with the continued raising 
of money for special activities, like those of the Society 
of Friends in the Rhondda Valley and elsewhere, or the 
experiments inaugurated in Lincoln by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. Whatever may be done by 
national action in order to deal with the general problem 
of the distress, there will remain many activities calling 
for special action by voluntary agencies. What is 
necessary is to reduce the claims on voluntary funds to 
small dimensions by taking the main burden of pro- 
viding for the distress into the hands of the State. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Ministers succeeded 
in getting the Censorship Bill through its final stages 
in the Dail before the House rose for Easter. It is 
creditable to the good sense of members of all parties 
that in spite of the threats of fanatics, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, amendments have been carried which modify 
some of the most objectionable features of the measure. 
In its original form the censorship might have been 
used to prevent the circulation of any literature that 
was not deemed suitable reading for the pupils of a 
convent school. So wide were the powers claimed that 
Mr. de Valera became alarmed lest Ministers might use 
them to prohibit Fianna Fail propaganda, and his fears 
strengthened the hands of members who desired to limit 
the Bill to its nominal object of suppressing porno- 
graphy. It is a clear gain to have got rid of the 
“recognised associations”? which under the original 
scheme were entrusted with the work of selecting books 
upon which the Censorship Board was to pronounce 
judgment. These associations are composed in the 
main of semi-illiterate busybodies who have been running 
amok amongst the public libraries in rural areas, 
committing Tolstoy’s novels to the flames, placing 
Mr. Shaw’s plays under lock and key, weeding out 
Byron and Synge from their shelves, and _ barring 
editions of Shakespeare which included Venus and 
Adonis. While some English Sunday papers will 
undoubtedly be suppressed, few are likely to shed tears 
over their fate; but it is expected that books will be 
handled cautiously, with the exception of birth-control 
literature, which is to be automatically banned without 
reference to the Censorship Board. In this connection 
It may be pointed out that a Free State judge recently 
declared from the bench that “ infanticide is becoming 
a national industry,’’ and another of his colleagues 
stated it was useless to ask juries to convict in such 
cases. Even if the Censorship Bill, as its supporters 
maintain, is worth the sacrifice entailed in putting our 
scholars into strait-jackets, it is obvious something more 


: a before Ireland becomes again an island of 
aints, 


THE POLICE 


r \HE Report of the Royal Commission on Police Powers 
and Procedure has been received with very general 
newspaper approval. It seems to us, however, that 

much of that approval is undiscriminating, and that the 

Commissioners themselves have offered a large number of 

comments and recommendations which are amateurish 

in conception and likely to be quite unworkable in practice. 

Probably the Commission, anxious to report promptly, 

hurried too much over its job; or else the police witnesses 

failed properly to explain the nature of ordinary police work. 

At any rate, if all the recommendations of the Commission 

were immediately translated into law, the police would be 

in many respects almost hopelessly handicapped in their 
main work—which is the prevention, or, failing that, the 
detection, of actual crime. 

The Commission seems to have been misled by the public 
clamour arising out of the Savidge case. But that case was 
altogether exceptional and peculiar. Miss Savidge had been 
publicly accused and publicly acquitted of a ridiculous 
charge of indecent behaviour in a public place. That after 
acquittal she should have been taken to Scotland Yard and 
subjected to a prolonged cross-examination of an obviously 
indelicate character was an outrage. That the Public 
Prosecutor should have ordered an inquiry into her ante- 
cedents was an even greater outrage against the ordinary 
man’s sense of justice and decency; for what had her ante- 
cedents, even if they had proved to be less innocent than 
they actually were, to do with the question? The whole 
proceeding was totally indefensible in the actual circum- 
stances of the case. The police had no right to go near the 
girl, still less to take her to Scotland Yard without the 
knowledge or consent of her parents or legal advisers. 
But such a case is not likely to occur once in twenty years, 
and occurred on this occasion only on account of a serious 
error of judgment on the part of Sir Archibald Bodkin. 
Nothing of the same kind is likely to happen again, and it 
would be absurd to found general rules about the examina- 
tion either of witnesses or of suspects upon the widely 
advertised and universally deprecated proceedings of the 
C.I.D. in a very unusual case. 

The cross-examination of Miss Savidge was in all respects 
improper, as also was the way in which her alleged “ state- 
ment” was taken. But it does not in the least follow that 
a‘similar form of cross-examination would be improper in 
the case of a criminal suspect or even of a potential witness 
in a criminal trial. We are all supporters of the fundamental 
principle of the common law of England that any man must 
be presumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty, but that 
principle certainly does not imply that a suspect should not 
be asked questions, and should not be allowed to inculpate 
himself, if he is stupid enough to do so. Whether his 
‘* statement ” ought to be quoted to the jury in Court is 
another question. In general, we should say that it ought 
to be used only as a means of suggesting where independent 
corroborative evidence may be obtained. But that he 
should never be questioned at all—which is what Lord 
Lee’s Commission proposes—is surely a nonsensical sugges- 
tion. We want no “ Third Degree” in England, and we 
know of no evidence that there is even an occasional resort 
to any such method in our criminal procedure, but there 
can be very close questioning without any approach to the 
torturing persistence of the “ Third Degree”; and there is 
no reason that we can see why a suspected prisoner should 
not, under proper conditions, be asked any question under 
the sun. The proposal of the Commission that 


(xlviii) A rigid instruction should be issued to the police that 
no questioning of a prisoner or of “ a person in custody ” about 
any crime or offence with which he is or may be charged, should 
be permitted 
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seems to us to be absurd. How are the police to do their 
work if they are not allowed to ask questions? There is 
no relation at all between the utterly unjustifiable cross- 
examination of Miss Savidge and the sort of questioning 
which in serious criminal investigations may require to 
contain elements both of bullying and of bluff. The efficient 
detection of real crime may at times demand crude methods. 
In such matters the hands of the police should not be tied—- 
until it is shown that they use the “ Third Degree,”* and, 
as the Commission points out, there is no allegation that the 
Metropolitan police or the C.I.D. have ever dreamt of the 
employment of any methods even approximating to that 
extra-legal form of police brutality. 

But other parts of the Report are really more important. 
In nearly every respect the Report supports the views 
which we have been advocating in these columns for several 
years. It lays, for example, repeated emphasis upon the 
inevitable difficulties which arise when the police are required 
to enforce laws which are not in harmony with ordinary 
public opinion. There is likely, it suggests, to be corruption 
on both sides in such circumstances. The Commission 
further recommends that the use of plain-clothes men in 
connection with cases of public indecency “ for the final 
step of arresting or taking the names of persons charged 
with indecent conduct should be definitely prohibited.” 
If this recommendation is adopted it is likely to put an end 
to all those cases which are known as “ Hyde Park scandals.” 
The Commission points out that the essence of offences of 
this nature is that they have annoyed the public, and that 
therefore, if such annoyance cannot be definitely proved by 
the evidence of the person annoyed, it is obviously desirable 
that the charge should be preferred by a uniformed officer. 
They propose, in short, that the practice hitherto authorised 
of plain-clothes men sneaking round behind seats and bushes 
to watch and eavesdrop should be put an end to altogether. 
This, again, is what we have been urging for a long time. 

Very great stress is laid by the Commission on the value 
of uniformed women police for this sort of duty; and 
in this we are inclined to think that they are right. In 
general we should certainly say that the police woman 
is an anomaly who is not likely to prove efficient for general 
police purposes. But in special cases, such as the super- 
vising of the behaviour of people in the evening in Hyde 
Park, the policewoman might well prove to be much less 
likely than a policeman to prefer unsupported charges or to 
be guilty of any form of corruption (such as the Commission 
regards as inevitable at the present time) in connection 
with cases of this kind. 

To this extent the recommendations of the Commission 
seem to us to be wholly useful, but in regard to the general 
technique of police administration we feel more doubtful. 
The hands of the police must not be too firmly tied if they 
are to do their proper job. That they should be relieved of 
improper jobs—that is to say, of jobs which imply discovery 
of misbehaviour which has annoyed no one and which 
therefore is not criminal—is clearly desirable; but it should 
not be accepted as a corollary that in cases of real crime they 
should not be granted a greater and wider licence in regard 
both to arrest and to interrogation than can reasonably or 
properly be allowed to them in connection with such cases 
as that of Miss Savidge or, indeed, of any Hyde Park mis- 
demeanour. Over and over again the Commission hits the 
right nail on the head when it refers to the enforcement of 
“Jaws which are not in harmony with public opinion,” 
but it fails apparently to recognise that in connection with 





* The “ Third Degree,” as we understand it (it is an American phrase 
and an American institution), means, roughly, the questioning of a 
prisoner for twenty or thirty hours on end without a moment’s inter- 
mission and without allowing him to go to sleep—until he is willing 
to say almost anything that his questioners want him to say. 


see 


their proper duties—the prevention or detection of felony— 
the police require a certain latitude which in the case of 
what may be called a “ Hyde Park offence” would be 
utterly inadmissible. 

As a matter of fact this distinction does appear to have 
been in the minds of the Commissioners, but they have not 
made it clear. That a girl should be closely cross-examined 
for hours as to whether her friend’s hand was upon her 
shin or upon her knee is an obviously intolerable, not to say 
ridiculous, proceeding. But whether a girl should be bully- 
ragged, perhaps for very many more hours, about the 
question of whether her lover did or did not murder her 
husband is an entirely different question. It is impossible 
to treat the two cases upon the same basis—as the Commis- 
sion appear to have done. The feeling of the ordinary man 
is that in the one case there ought to be no cross-questioning 
at all, and that in the other it can hardly be too severe. 

It may be hoped that this very careful and conscientious 
Report will lead to certain reforms—especially to the 
abandoning of the employment of plain-clothes officers for 
the detection of “indecent” offences in the parks. But 
we hope that the recommendations which tend to hamper 
the police in the performance of their proper duties will 
not be given the force of law. They should be altogether 
relieved of “‘ moral” functions, which they cannot possibly 
carry out to the satisfaction of the public, but they should 
not be legally handicapped in their job of dealing with 
ordinary crime merely because their methods do not commend 
themselves to the public when they happen to be wrongly 
applied (at the instance of the Public Prosecutor) to a girl 
who, in fact, was neither accused nor suspected of any crime 
at all. 

But this Report of Lord Lee’s Commission is upon the 
whole an excellent document, which deserves to be read from 
end to end by everyone who takes any interest in the 
questions which it discusses. We criticise it only because 
it seems to us to shirk certain issues and to exhibit a certain 
pusillanimity in regard to others; but if the emphasis which 
it lays upon the importance of restricting the employment of 
plain-clothes (as distinguished from uniformed) policemen 
is duly appreciated by our governors—of to-day or of 
to-morrow—its labours will certainly not have been alto- 
gether wasted. Policemen should not be asked to do things 
which they do not want to do and which most of the public 
do not want them to do. They are not moral censors and 
do not wish to be. They should be allowed to stick to their 
proper job. That is the real moral of this Report, though 
it is not therein very plainly stated. 


THE TWO PROBLEMS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE single issue that will really count at the General 
Election will be unemployment. So much was 
certain even before Mr. Lloyd George, with his 

usual power of seizing the occasion, staked the entire fortune 
of the Liberal Party on that one issue. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in giving his famous pledge, did not alter the situation: 
he only clarified it. For unemployment was already the 
dominant issue before his pledge was even thought of. 
The pledge no doubt commits the Liberal Party, despite 
the dissentients in its ranks, to support any Government 
that will agree to tackle the problem courageously ; and it 
therefore appears to commit them in advance against 
keeping Mr. Baldwin in power. But it does not alter the 


election issues, though it does alter the relative positions 
of the parties in appealing for the support of the —, 
It is, in these circumstances, right and proper that the 
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concluding debate in the House of Commons, before the 
Easter recess and the Budget resumption, should have been 
devoted to the unemployment problem. For the country 
wants to know, well in advance of the election, what each 
of the three parties really means to do if it either holds 
power or attains to office on sufferance of one or other of 
its rivals. This week’s debate has not, in fact, told us 
anything new about the attitude of the three parties; but 
it has served to make plain the essential points upon which 
two of them will base their appeal to the country. Upon 
the Liberal policy it has thrown no fresh light; for Mr. Lloyd 
George apparently thought it waste of time to tell the 
House of Commons what he is already busily engaged in 
telling the country. It is, however, possible, in the light 
both of the debate and of what the three parties have 
previously said upon this matter, to consider where each 
stands in its appeal to the country for support. 

The unemployment problem really embraces two distinct, 
though closely connected, problems. There is, first, the 
immediate problem of getting those who are now out of 
work back into some sort of useful and productive employ- 
ment; and, secondly, there is the even more important 
problem of putting British trade and industry once more 
on a sound, permanent footing. Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge, 
it should be observed, deals solely with the first of these 
problems. He does not suggest that the schemes for the 
immediate provision of work which he advocates are more 
than emergency measures. Indeed, in urging the anticipa- 
tion of revenue in order to carry them into effect, he plainly 
recognises their emergency character, and admits that they 
could hardly be sustained over any prolonged period. The 
nation is urged to mobilise for peace as it mobilised for 
war; but clearly it could hardly have mobilised for war 
on a basis of borrowed money unless it had confidently 
expected that the war would speedily end. The anticipa- 
tion of revenue and the putting forward of public works 
evidently imply a subsequent period during which the 
emergency borrowings are to be repaid and the pace of 
development of public works slackened off. It is legitimate 
to anticipate revenue only in as far as these things can be 
confidently predicted; for the mortgaging of the future 
clearly postulates a future good enough to be mortgaged. 

Now, of the future Mr. Lloyd George at present has told 
us nothing. He presumably believes that, if emergency 
employment is provided for those who are now out of work, 
the mere effect of setting the wheels of production moving 
again at full speed will be to cause a lasting revival of in- 
dustry, or at least that the further measures required to 
achieve this call for no present definition. But can this be 
so confidently anticipated? Will not any lasting restoration 
of British trade and industry call for constructive measures 
of quite a different order from those on which Mr. Lloyd 
George is basing his appeal? And will the Liberal Party, 
if it follows him to the full length of his emergency pro- 
gramme, be induced to make the large departures from its 
traditional policy of individualism and laisser faire that a 
permanent policy of economic reconstruction requires ? 

On the immediate issue of getting men somehow back to 
useful work, we find ourselves largely in agreement with 
the programme that Mr. Lloyd George has made his own. 
He places, we think, too much emphasis on roads and tele- 
phones, and too little on housing, slum-clearance, school- 
building, and certain other at least equally important works 
of public utility; but he is evidently right in contending 
that there is no dearth of useful work waiting to be done, if 
only we can get a Government that is prepared to put it in 
hand and to foot the bill. He mortgages the future gaily, 
and waives the financial difficulties easily aside—in the 
manner of a war-time statesman, to whom unnumbered 


millions came readily for the asking. But, if the policy 
which he urges may not be quite so easily put in train as he 
suggests, it is, none the less, essentially the right policy for 
the immediate purpose of getting the unemployed back to 
work, 

We are critical of Mr. Lloyd George, and of the Liberalism 
which he represents, mainly because it does not appear to look 
far beyond this immediate issue. Its sin and that of Con- 
servatism are opposite sins. While Mr. Lloyd George is 
stressing the practicability of large immediate measures for 
getting the unemployed back to work, the Conservatives are 
urging no less vehemently—with the support of isolated 
Liberals like Mr. Runciman and Mr. Vivian Phillips—that 
these immediate measures are of no use, and that good can 
come only of a restoration of normal trade activity to a 
volume sufficient to absorb the unemployed into ordinary 
commercial production. The Tories have advocated in- 
dustrial transference, emigration and de-rating, and urged 
the extension of safeguarding, mainly on the ground that, 
while they may effect no large immediate diminution in the 
volume of unemployment, they make for the permanent 
restoration of industry to a condition of prosperity. Mr. 
Runciman and his friends, with the substitution of the 


purely negative measures of economy and free trade for 


de-rating and safeguarding, urge much the same thing. 
Indeed, it is not very obvious why Mr. Runciman should 
not accept Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. Both give up as in- 
soluble the problem of immediate provision of work; and 
both pin their faith to an ultimate recovery of industrial 
production on a basis of pre-war normality. 

Of course, the fatal weakness in the policies both of Mr. 
Baldwin and of the rump of old Liberals is that, while they 
stress the vital importance of a return to normal prosperity, 
they have really no way of achieving it to suggest. It is 
equally futile to suggest de-rating or economy, safeguarding 
or free trade, as means of getting the unemployed back into 
normal production; and the advocates of both sets of mea- 
sures seem to be half-conscious of this futility, and to put 
most of their faith, not in the actual policies they propose, 
but in some god in a car that will somehow attend on British 
industry if only it will follow strictly the approved Liberal 
or Conservative regimen. It is good—and it is a strong 
point against Mr. Lloyd George—to stress the vital import- 
ance of providing, not merely emergency employment, but 
normal work based on a revival of normal economic demand. 
But how is this to be done? Neither Mr. Baldwin nor Mr. 
Runciman has evidently the faintest idea; and we have no 
evidence as yet that Mr. Lloyd George is, in this matter, in 
any better case. 

What, then, of the Labour Party—the heir apparent to 
the throne which Mr. Baldwin seems to be about to leave 
ingloriously vacant? Certainly, none can accuse the Labour 
Party of window-dressing. No party on the eve of a grim 
fight for political power ever appeared less anxious to adver- 
tise its wares effectively to the electorate. In Labour and 
the Nation the Labour Party has indeed solidly and com- 
petently outlined its policy; but it would be difficult to 
imagine anything less like an election leaflet or more removed 
from the prophetic opportunism of Mr. Lloyd George’s recent 
pronouncements. The Labour Party has no flair for elec- 
tioneering; but it has perhaps the soundest policy of the 
rival claimants. For its published programme already 
includes practically everything that Mr. Lloyd George is 
now proposing to do, and includes besides the permanent 
measures of which he seems to take little account, and on the 
brink of which even the Liberal ‘* Yellow Book ” appeared 
to hesitate. The Labour Party is pledged, not only to 
provide work at once by emergency measures similar to 
those now advocated by Mr. Lloyd George, but also to bring 
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the coal mines under unified national control, to tackle the 
problems of banking and credit, and to control, by measures 
which the “‘ Yellow Book” only hints at in very guarded 
terms, the distribution of the nation’s resources in new capital 
so as to give the greatest stimulus to production for the home 
market, and at the same time so to add to the purchasing 
power of the domestic consumer as to make this re-distri- 
buting effective. 

Mr. Lloyd George, it must be recognised, has carried 
Liberalism a long way from its old faith in the sovereign 
virtue of letting private enterprise alone. But he is 
appealing to the public at present solely on an emergency 
programme which will be bound to end disastrously unless, 
within a few years, the emergency ceases to exist. What 
we wish to know is the permanent constructive plan that 
lies behind the emergency measures which he suggests. 
In our view, as in that of the Labour Party, if we under- 
stand it aright, the ultimate soundness of the emergency 
measures—though let us have them in any event—depends 
on the soundness of the steps taken to promote a permanent 
revival of production. 

This is the crucial issue on which the possibility of real 
co-operation between the Liberal and Labour Parties 
depends. In their emergency programmes, they are evi- 
dently now close enough. But, in the midst of the emergency, 
it will be necessary to take the more far-reaching steps 
designed to bring it to an end. What has Liberalism to say 
on these issues? Will it bring the coal industry under 
effective public control? Will it tackle the problem of 
banking and credit so as to ensure that their services shall 
be available for sound reconstructive enterprises, and not 
frittered away on activities which, however profitable in 
themselves, do not contribute to the restoration of national 
prosperity? How far will they go in controlling the flow 
of new capital, and in promoting a better distribution of 
purchasing power and so increasing the effective demand 
for the products of our vital industries? The Liberal 
“Yellow Book” went some way in each of these things, 
though not, we hold, nearly far enough. How far is 
Liberalism, as a parliamentary force, prepared to go, and to 
sacrifice its old traditions of non-interference with the 
“free” play of economic forces? Unless it is prepared to 
go a good deal further than Mr. Lloyd George has yet given 
us any reason to believe, it looks as if the Labour policy 
—despite its shortcomings on electioneering—holds the field, 
because it provides both an emergency programme and at 
least the outline of a sound plan of permanent economic 
reconstruction. 


THE CHARMS OF GAOL 


T is often said that gaols are being made too comfortable. 
I This is said more often, I think, by respectable citizens 
than by convicts. Men go to the South Seas, and, 
when they return, they write enthusiastic books about their 
experiences, but men who write about their experiences in 
gaol seldom write in the mood of rapturous reminiscence. 
This suggests that respectable people see gaol through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and that, if they found themselves 
by some accident of mistaken identity locked behind the 
door of a prison cell, they would suffer the most painful 
disillusionment. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt is the latest romantic to speak in praise 
of prisons. Commenting on the fact that a number of 
income-tax defaulters had disobeyed an order to pay the 
tax, though the alternative to doing so was serving a term 
of imprisonment, he is reported to have said: ‘“* Gaol is 
nice now. They might think it much better than paying 
income tax.” This surely is a very dangerous remark to 





come from the lips of authority. If gaol is really nice, 
then it is all the more important that the fact should not 
become generally known, since, if it does, there will be 
an all but universal rush to the gaols on the part of the 
income-tax-paying classes. Dukes and millionaires wil] 
be clamouring for admission, and there will be bishops and 
bookmakers side by side in the queue waiting for the next 
available cell. I should be in the queue myself, in such 
circumstances, though I am neither a duke nor a millionaire, 
neither a bishop nor a bookmaker, but only a poor plain man 
taxed beyond his means. Even to such as I, however, 
the payment of taxes is an agony. It is not that I would 
grudge the money if I could afford it, but I can no more 
afford to pay income tax than to keep a racehorse (which, 
indeed, I would much rather do). If I thought that, by 
spending a few weeks every year in a really nice place as 
the guest of the King, I could escape this pang, this can- 
cellarian outrage on my cheque-book, I should be greatly 
tempted to do so. To enjoy free lodging, free food, perhaps 
even lectures and concerts, in idyllic surroundings, and at 
the same time to be saved from indulgence in my only 
expensive and extravagant habit (which, I assure you, is 
tax-paying)—does it not sound like the most charming of 
dreams? Who in such circumstances would not wish to 
be a gaolbird, knowing that to be a gaolbird would be to be 
a blither spirit than Shelley’s skylark itself? Then, indeed, 
would Lovelace’s lines to Althea take on a new meaning, 
and income-tax defaulters, sitting in their cells, would 
murmur to themselves in solemn sincerity : 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

On the other hand, I should advise income-tax payers to be 
cautious in accepting Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s opinion and not 
to form too high an expectation of the charms of prison life. 
I cannot somehow reconcile myself to the notion that gaol 
is a nice place. Gaols are, I have no doubt, much nicer 
than they used to be, and it is probably pleasanter to go 
to gaol to-day than at any previous time in history. But 
I do not see how gaol can be made so nice that it is better to 
be inside a gaol than outside. Occasionally we read in the 
papers of a poor wretch without sixpence in his pocket— 
perhaps even without the capacity of working—who breaks 
a shop window in order to make sure of the security of a 
prison cell. Even he, however, I imagine, is not an Epi- 
curean whose chief object it is to go to a nice place for 
nothing. He is merely making a choice between miseries in 
a world in which there are greater miseries than those 
of imprisonment. You do not find even the lowest-paid 
workers, or the workers in the most dangerous and arduous 
trades, making their way into prison in this fashion. The 
coal-miner would rather endure all the risks and wretched- 
ness of the mine than enjoy all the luxuries of a gaol. Even 
the blind beggar on the pavement would rather ply his pre- 
carious trade in the vile days of winter than live gratis at 
the expense of the nation in the comfortable surroundings 
of a prison. There are thousands of Englishmen at the 
present moment who would be much better off than they 
are if they were in gaol, but, for all that, they prefer to remain 
outside. Stone walls do very much a prison make for the 
ordinary man, and I think that till the end of the world this 
will remain so. It would remain so, even if prisons were 


made twenty times more comfortable than they are at 
present. The chief objection to prisons is not that they are 
uncomfortable but that they are prisons. 
To be a prisoner, indeed, is to be a slave. It is to live 
at the command of despots, never to be allowed to go out 
when one wishes, to see one’s friends when one wishes; 
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to eat when one wishes, to lie in bed when one wishes. 
Who would accept such conditions, even in Claridge’s 
Hotel? Luxurious though the bedroom might be, one 
would resent being ordered out of one’s bed at half-past 
five in the morning and compelled to tidy the room. The 
food, I am sure—breakfast often consists of bread and a 
pint of gruel—is not so good as at Claridge’s; but, if it 
were, it would be little more appetising to a man who had 
shortly to leave it to make coal-sacks or mats, or even to 
do nothing in a building which he was not permitted to 
leave. Nothing, it seems to me, can compensate the 
ordinary man for the loss of liberty. I would rather live 
my own life in an agricultural labourer’s cottage than be 
confined in a palace. Good heavens! when one remembers 
how human beings resent not being allowed to buy cigarettes 
after eight o’clock, what must it be like not to be allowed to 
buy them at any hour at all? D.O.R.A. is detestable, 
but I would rather live in a world in which D.O.R.A. 
behaved twenty times as detestably as she does than go 
to gaol. Much as I should dislike living in Russia, either 
under the Tsars or under the Bolsheviks, I would prefer 
to live in Russia under either than in the most comfortable 
English prison. 

Philosophers may reply that we human beings are not 
at present free even in the freest countries, and that most 
of us live in almost as complete servitude as a prisoner. 
We cannot really lie in bed as long as we like, since the 
necessity of earning a living comes to our bedside like a 
warder and compels us to rise. We cannot eat and drink 
what we like, since our poverty prohibits us as sternly as any 
gaoler. Our hours are all ordered for us by employers, 
wives or servants, and there are thousands of men who dare 
not even be late for dinner. Similarly, our freedom of 
movement is circumscribed for us by our straitened means. 
If I wish to go to Greece, my poverty says no. What with 
one thing and another, I am imprisoned in London for the 
greater part of the year. It is true that my prison is larger 
than a gaol, but a gaol is none the less a gaol because it is a 
large one. I should object to be confined even in the 
Isle of Wight, if I had to live there under the eye of a warder. 
It would then no longer be a nice place, and rather than 
go to it I would pay my income tax and remain on the 
mainland. 

We, the ungaoled, may not be free, but at least we preserve 
the blessed illusion of freedom. We know, moreover, that 
if we wish to go out and post a letter at any time we may 
do so, and though this may seem a trifle, it makes an enor- 
mous difference to our happiness. It is impossible to measure 
the amount of happiness we owe to our being allowed to 
choose between taking a bus and taking the Tube, or between 
spending Saturday afternoon at a Rugby match and spending 
it at a race-meeting. All day long, whatever the cynical 
philosophers may say, we are making small choices of this 
kind, and we should realise how much of our pleasure we 
owe to them only if they were forbidden to us. We have 
seen lately how bitterly a great number of people hate even 
to be forbidden to read some special book, in a world that 
is already overcrowded with books. Others are as indignant 
with the law which forbids them to buy Bass’s pale ale 
between three and five o’clock in the afternoon. Yet I 
will swear that these things are nothing compared to what 
the man in gaol has to put up with. 

For this reason, I intend to pay my income tax. I will 
do so, not from any virtuous motive, but through fear— 
fear of being sent to gaol. It is, I think, almost the only 
thing I do under the compulsion of this unmanly terror. If 
T abstain from murder, forgery and sacrilege, I may, I believe, 
Sincerely boast that it is not merely because I fear punish- 
ment. Even if these things were not punished, I doubt if 


I should do any of them, unless the temptation became a 
great deal stronger than it is at present. But not to pay 
income tax—what crime could be more tempting than that t 
Life would blossom, if the thing could be done without 
retribution. But the dread shadow of the gaoler stands 
above us, bidding us, in minatory tones : ‘‘Write that cheque.” 
I promise to do so—to-morrow. I will really. I would do 
so, even though gaol deserved all the nice things said about 
it by Mr. Justice Rowlatt and by the convict poet who wrote : 


I cannot take my walks abroad, 
I'm under lock and key, 

And much the public I applaud 
For their kind care of me. . 


Then to the British Public—‘t Heaith!” 
Who all our care relieves, 

And while they treat us as they do, 
They'll never want for thieves. 


Perhaps not. But they will want, I fancy, for at least 
one defaulting income-tax payer. Y. ¥. 


BACK TO IODINE 
fh: years ago, I discussed here, in various aspects 


and on several occasions, certain new data and hopes 

associated with the element iodine. These were 
based on what I had seen and heard during recent visits 
to Switzerland and to the so-called “ goitre belt” in the 
Middle West of the United States. Now we must return 
to the subject, with the difference that we now have to 
reckon with an authoritative and copious official document* 
which cannot be ignored. This is indeed, at long last, 
what I hoped for when, in 1924, I asked that an official 
committee should be set up on goitre and its prevention by 
iodine. But five years has been a rather long time to wait, 
especially since so much more than goitre is involved, as 
some of my present readers may remember. 

Perhaps we had better remind ourselves of the history of 
this subject, which now promises so much. Iodine was 
discovered in 1811. It is one of the four halogens or salt- 
makers—the others being bromine, chlorine and fluorine. 
I possess a medical brochure, published in London, now more 
than a century ago, in which, already, iodine was com- 
mended as a cure for goitre. But this was utterly forgotten, 
for reasons very obscure. One cannot but be reminded, 
however, that in 1845 Bonnet, in Lyons, was curing surgical 
tuberculosis, falsely so-called, by sunlight, and that his 
work was also utterly forgotten. The superb achievement 
of Lister endowed surgeons with impunity and immunity 
to attack goitres and tuberculous joints—whilst the dis- 
coveries of the past were forgotten. To-day we are just 
emerging, in those instances, as in cancer, from the period 
of no-progress which is inevitable whenever a profound 
physiological-pathological problem is abandoned to the 
surgical “* mind.” 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century iodine had 
a high and well-deserved medical reputation, but not for 
the reasons, nor for anything comparable to the range of 
utility, that we see for it in the light of such a monograph 
as that now before us. Tincture of iodine was known as 
a useful antiseptic—it was later supplied for first aid as such 
during the Great War; and it was widely used, as it is 
to-day, for its convenience as a counter-irritant. But in 
the form of iodide, especially iodide of potassium, it was 
widely used internally, and was classed under the delightful 
“ scientific ” category of “ alteratives.” It somehow altered 
the patient’s economy. Above all, it caused the disappear- 
ance of many late syphilitic lesions—and we must remember 





* Iodine in Nutrition: A Review of Existing Information. By 
Drs. J. B. Orr and I. Leitch. Medical Research Council, Special 
Report Series No. 123. H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 2s. 6d. 
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that early syphilis was not treated then as now. Iodide 
was a remedy for aneurism. To-day we find the parasite 
of syphilis in the walls of the aneurism, and we see that 
iodide helps against an aneurism because the aneurism is 
syphilis. Iodide was used for diagnosis. Something in the 
tongue might be cancer or syphilis. If large doses of iodide 
were given and it did not disappear, it was cancer. But 
how or why or when—all such questions regarding the use 
and action of iodine were unanswerable. 

Then, in 1895, Baumann found iodine in the thyroid 
gland. In this very lustrum, thyroid administration was 
discovered to cure myxcedema and cretinism: and iodine 
was found to be an essential constituent of the active agent 
produced in that marvellous ductless gland— the leader of 
the endocrine orchestra.” Then someone began to remember 
that iodine had been used in goitre seventy years before; 
and that sponges and seaweeds—which are rich in iodine— 
had been used against goitre in ancient Greece and even 
earlier than that. Nor had the truth been wholly forgotten 
in the interval. We learn from the fascinating and re- 
markable historical survey in the document now before us 
that 


in 1855 Koestl proposed the use of iodized salt in Austria, 
and Lombroso in 1859 recommended that, as a means of preventing 
cretinism, all goitrous individuals of marriageable age should be 
treated with iodine. He also suggested that iodine should be 
administered to farm animals. It is worthy of note that these 
recommendations are in line with the results of the most recent 
work, 

Then a French experiment failed owing to preposterous 
over-dosage, and long decades were lost; until we come to 
what are really our own times, and the work in Switzerland 
and in Ohio, which I began to discuss in this country in 
1924. Honour should be paid to Dr. Marine of Ohio, who 
published in 1918 his results on the reduction of goitre in 
school children by means of iodine; and to many Swiss 
observers : 

Of the recorded instances of the beneficial effects of iodine 
in goitrous districts, one of the most striking is the case of the 
Canton Appenzell. As the result of a vigorous campaign carried 
out by Eggenberger and others, the use of iodized salt became 
general in 1922. By 1925, it was reported that no more cretins 
were born and congenital goitre had practically disappeared. 


One last quotation may be permitted. I had no such 
advantages when I opened the modern case for iodine in 
this country five years ago: 

In New Zealand an extensive investigation was carried out in 
1925 by Herens, Benson and Carter. They found that the incidence 
of goitre in New Zealand could be correlated with deficiency of 
iodine in food and drinking water, and that prophylactic treatment 
of school children by the administration of potassium iodide in milk 
was successful. The New Zealand work thus supports the con- 
clusions reached in the Swiss and American work... . 

In concluding this brief historical review of the work on iodine, 
it is of interest to note that the work of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century has, to a large extent, covered the same ground 
as that of the first half of the previous century, and the main result 
of this recent work has been the confirmation of the conclusions 
reached by the older workers, who carried out their investigations 
without many of the facilities which we now possess. 

The purpose of the present article is not, however, merely 
to say “I told you so.” It is to demand that the assured 
knowledge which we now possess and which has been proved 
and found good in three continents, so that in many widely 
separated parts of the world to-day none but iodised salt 
is allowed to be sold, should be used for our own advantage 
in our own country. During these past years I have been 
assured that goitre is very rare in our island, and that any 
general measures are therefore superfluous. But Sir George 
Newman has initiated a goitre survey of our school children 
—and that delusion has been dissipated. Nor is goitre the 
only question, nor even the most important question. 
Iodine is an essential food of the thyroid gland. The thyroid 
gland acts inadequately in vast numbers of people. Thyroid 
inefficiency leads to and contributes to a vast range of illness 
and defect, and strikes at the next as well as the present 


ee 


generation. In the Eugenics Laboratory at University 
College Dr. Percy Stocks has shown, confirming earlier 
Swiss suspicions, that there is a high correlation between the 
incidence of cancer and thyroid defects, and has suggested 
the value of iodine as a contributory prophylactic against 
cancer accordingly. This work is not referred to in the 
present monograph, but I believe it to be of great significance: 
and with these observations we may store in our minds 
the interesting fact that, though iodine is very widely 
used as a local irritant, often for prolonged periods, no 
instance of cancer caused by such chronic irritation has 
ever been recorded, so far as I can discover. 

But the temptation to write outside the natural limits 
of a review must be resisted, for my purpose is to ensure 
that this fine piece of work shall be so widely and wisely 
read that iodine deficiency in the intake of mankind through- 
out the world, with all its manifold and protean consequences, 
immediate and remote, shall be ended forthwith. Goitre is 
only a tiny fraction of the matter. Everyone interested in 
agriculture is concerned and everyone interested in animals, 
At the Zoological Gardens in London now, the large carnivora 
are receiving iodine as a special addition to their dietary, 
and that is only one instance of many. Peculiar interest 
attaches to the chapters in this monograph on iodine in 
plant metabolism and on iodine metabolism in animals. 

Indeed, Dr. J. B. Orr and Dr. Isabella Leitch have done 
a piece of work which will add to the already high reputation 
throughout the world of the Rowett Research Institute, 
Aberdeen. Nor need we fear that the truth will be lost in 
the first half of this century as it was lost a century ago. 
Medical conservatism still exists, but medicine is not alone 
involved. As the Medical Research Council observes, in its 
introduction, the report illustrates the inseparably close 
community of scientific interest between medicine and 
agriculture, and the wide range and variety of the sciences 
from which contributions to serve the purposes and needs 
of both medicine and agriculture may have to be collected 
even under a heading apparently so restricted as that given 
by the single element iodine. 

All life is one, and the laws of life are the laws of all life. 
The narrow outlook is ignorant and futile. What we learn 
about the flowers, or about the children in our gardens, 
may be vital for both. And a fortiori, since all human 
life is alike, the “* patriotism ” under which insular selfishness 
and inertia disguise themselves is a deplorable injury to 
the island people, whose lives and health and happiness 
are satisfied thereby for long unnecessary years: as readers 
may reflect who have followed in this place since the war 
the commendation, later verified at home, of foreign 
achievements in the use of, for instance, sunlight, radium 
and iodine. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE BURDEN OF RAILWAY RATES 


To the Editor of THtE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter you publish from Mr. E. R. B. Roberts does 
not give a fair account of railway rates, or their effects on trade, 
nor does it do justice to British railway management. To begin 
with, our railway charges do not seriously affect our competitive 
ability. We have the lowest point-to-point transport charges 
in the world. 

Take coal, a leading export line. Only in the case of one 
exporting river, or group of ports (the Humber ports), do our 
pit-to-port charges reach an average of 2s. 6d. per ton. OU 
average for all coal ports is under 2s. 6d. In many cases we 


have pit-to-port rates under 1s. a ton, and in not a few — 
under 9d. a ton. The average for South Wales is barely 1s. 6d. 
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For Durham and Northumberland it is no more. Our competitors 

y vastly more than we do ! 

Even with a preferential rate 50 per cent. below the true 
economic rate, Polish coal is charged nearly 4s. a ton, pit to port. 
German coal from pits to German ports is charged from 6s. to 
10s. a ton, and to the South German boundary over 15s. a ton. 
German coal, which goes mostly by water to Rotterdam, carries 
transport charges ranging from 4s. to 6s. a ton. American coal 
is charged 11s. a ton from the pits to the Atlantic Coast ports, 
and to carry coal from the United States mines to the leading 
cities in Central and Eastern Canada costs from 15s. to 25s. 
a ton. 

Take steel. An expert investigation undertaken by the Iron 
Age shows the combined assemblage charges on the steel-making 
materials and on the finished steel products to ports of shipment 
to be lower in Britain than in any foreign country. As a matter 
of fact, our American rivals pay dollars a ton for transport 
against our shillings. Our average haul is only about 30 miles. 
It is 200 miles on the Continent and 500 miles in the United 
States. It is not the ton-mile rate, but the point-to-point charge 
that counts in competition. For very short hauls the ton-mile 
rate must be high, for there is the same terminal work on goods 
travelling short as long distances; but even with our higher 
ton-mile rates, rendered necessary by our short hauls, we have 
a big transport cost advantage over all our rivals. 

In the case of food it is just the same. We are eating food 
imported from countries hundreds and thousands of miles away. 
The foreign food has to be specially packed for the long journeys 
and frequent handlings; it has to carry foreign railway and dock 
charges, ocean freights, British dock charges and the alleged 
high British railway rates before it can be sold in Sheffield, 
Birmingham and other British inland cities; but it is sold here, 
after carrying transport costs which would appal British growers. 
The idea that any British industry, from coal-mining to cabbage- 
growing, is handicapped by high inland transport charges is a 
figment of the imagination—a complete fallacy—whether it is 
held by Mr. Roberts or the members of the Balfour Committee. 

Mr. Roberts is equally mistaken about large-capacity wagons 
and the private ownership of wagons. The privately-owned 
wagon is on the British railway to suit the convenience and the 
pocket of the private trader, and it is there by Government 
authority. British and foreign economic conditions differ widely, 
whether Mr. Roberts realises the fact or not. The British coal- 
owner, or exporter, wants his own wagon because he regards it 
as a warehouse as well as a transport truck, and he desires his 
consignments to meet the conveniences of shipping. 

On the point of high-capacity wagons, Mr. Roberts might be 
informed that such wagons were introduced nearly thirty years 
ago by our railways (not by private traders), and special induce- 
ment has been offered for the employment of the big trucks; 
but only in few cases can our collieries or docks deal with the 
giants. The British railways are the servants and not the masters 
of our traders; they have to do their duty in the ways desired 
by the traders; and they do it very well. Mr. Roberts’s assertion 
that from 50 to 75 per cent. of operating costs could be saved 
by the general adoption of giant wagons in this country is 
fantastic. As testified to Royal Commission, it is doubtful if 
even 2d. a ton could be saved, besides which British industries, 
mines, docks and traders are nowhere near ready for anything 
like the general adoption of the giants.—Yours, etc., 


Sheffield. E. T. Goon. 
March 23. 


THE SLUMS 
To the Editor of Taz New SraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—All of us who are at work for the better housing of the 
poorest classes of the community will be grateful for the deeply 
informed article which appeared in last Saturday’s NEw 
STATESMAN, 

But you say: “ We allow public utility societies to struggle 
gamely with a task that should properly be the burden of the 
whole community.” This sentence contains statements of different 
degrees of truth. The burden should be borne by the whole 
community; but at present the public does not adequately allow 
the public utility societies to struggle gamely with the task. 
For it does not replenish their war chests as it should. The 
reason for this you expose in the earlier part of the article. The 
public does not help, because it does not know. 

This ignorance is to be made wise on Easter Sunday, when Mr. 
John Galsworthy will broadcast an appeal for a central fund for 
helping the housing associations which are working so hard behind 
the scenes, Subscriptions will be received by the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, and will be allotted by the following five 
trustees : E. C. Grenfell, Esq., M.P. for the City of London; 
Sir Vansittart Bowater, Bart., M.P. for the City of London; the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby Dickinson, K.B.E., Chairman of the 


London Council of Social Service ; Lt.-Col. C. Waley Cohen, C.M.G., 
Chairman of the Mansion House Council of Health and Housing ; 
Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the two Councils.—Yours, etc., 
Tuomas Hancock NUNN. 
1 Express Mansions, N.W. 3. 
March 25th. 


A QUESTION OF ACCURACY 


To the Editor of TaE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You will doubtless grant me space to show how unjust 
to Mr. Victor Gollancz is your recent review of my books Purple 
Cloud, Lord of the Sea, Cold Steel, Yellow Peril. 

You say: “ A publisher may be entitled to advertise by means 
of sentences, taken out of their context, from this review or that, 
but he surely is not entitled to do what Mr. Gollancz has done in 
this case, namely, to take a criticism of a quite different book 
(though by the same author), and, having altered and twisted 
it to suit his taste, to append to it the name of a very distinguished 
critic who is now dead and cannot protest against the mutilation 
and actual alteration of his sentences. Perhaps Mr. Gollancz 
will realise with increasing experience that such methods—we 
might call them ‘ questionable’ or we might use a stronger 
word—do not in the long run pay.” 

These are grave charges against Mr. Gollanez’s honour. And not 
any of them has any truth at all in it. Mr. Gollanez asked me to 
send him some sentences of praise of me by distinguished people ; 
I did so; and he, trusting in my honour, has published what I 
wrote without altering one comma. So much as to Mr. Gollancz. 

I, then, would be the sinner, if there was sin. But there is 
none. The praises poured upon my books, for me to choose from, 
have been a deluge, and have become a bore. And the praises now 
published by Gollancz are evidently meant to be praises of me in 
general, not specially of the four books just published; though 
it does happen that one of the four is the one which was reviewed 
by the “ distinguished critic” of whom you speak. It is not a 
** quite different book,” nor a different book at all; it is The 
Yellow Peril (then called The Dragon). 

And the sentence quoted from Bland was not “ taken out of its 
context ’’: the whole review was one long ecstasy of praise (in 
Tue New StatTesMAN, July 19th, 1913). 

Bland’s summing-up words were (those which I left out in 
quoting I enclose in brackets) : 

““I have never used the [horrible] word amazing before in 
[writing for] this journal; it is unlikely that I shall [ever] use it 
again. I [do] use it now, and [use it] with a sense of its [entire] 
correctitude, to characterise Mr. Shiel’s book. 

I transcribed : “ I have never used the word amazing in this 
paper before ; it is unlikely that I shall use it again. I use it now 
with a sense of its correctness, to characterise Mr. Shiel’s book.” 

All the differences, then, are omissions, for brevity, even at the 
cost of lessening the emphasis of the praise—except two: 
** journal ’’ becomes “* paper,” “* correctitude ” becomes “ correct- 
ness.” ‘“* Paper’? seems to have been a mistake due to haste, 
since I could have had no motive; but “* correctness,” I remember, 
was deliberately done—for Bland’s good, who doubtless wrote in a 
reviewer’s-hurry ; and, if alive, he would have thanked me, not 
** protested ’’—since “ correctitude ” is not an English word. 

This you call “ twisting,” ‘* mutilating ’—bringing a false 
charge against the wrong man.—Yours, etc., M. P. SHIEL. 

Woodstock, Wisboro Green, 

Sussex. 


[Certainly we call it “ twisting” and “ mutilating ’—though 
it appears that we owe Mr. Gollancz an apology for having charged 
him with a fault for which Mr. Shiel himself was solely responsible. 
“ Correctitude ” is a perfectly good old English word—as well 
established as “ rectitude.” And why leave out “ horrible ” ? 
Why, indeed, alter in any respect whatever a passage which purports 
to be a definite ‘‘ quotation”? Such alterations may (as in this 
case) be comparatively harmless and silly, but they ought not in 
any event to be countenanced, and they cannot, we think, be 
excused. Mr. Shiel, whether his knowledge of what is English 
is greater or (more probably) a good deal less than that of Mr. 
Hubert Bland, had no business to print his own revised version 
as a “ quotation.”’—Eb. N.S.] 





SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 


Str,—An unabridged edition of Urquhart & Motteux’s 
Rabelais was published in Everyman Library about the same 
time that the Sleeveless Errand was pronounced to be unfit 
reading for the chaste British public. There are more full- 
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blooded and more ingenious and imaginative obscenities in “‘ our 
beloved and wonderful Urquhart ”—I quote Affable Hawk—than 
in all the obscene books published in English since the war put 
together. There are more in the first book of Rabelais than in 
the Sleeveless Errand and Ulysses. In fact the obscenities of 
Rabelais are bigger and better than those of any other writer, 
and they are now available in almost every town in the kingdom 
to any child that can afford to spend a shilling or so. I could 
easily name a score of thoroughly bawdy, blasphemous and 
pornographic books which, I am glad to say, can be bought in 
any good bookshop for 3s. 6d. each, and possibly even less : there- 
fore, notwithstanding the sad fate of the Sleeveless Errand, the 
position is not hopeless; and there is no need to despair. 


Yours, etc., 
Khelona, 


CuHartes DurFF. 
Smithamdowns Road, 
Purley. 


AUSTIN AND TENNYSON 


Sir,—* Affable Hawk’s”’ notes on Alfred Austin’s criticism of 
Tennyson recall to my mind a story told me by the late Canon 
Ainger. I have not seen it in print. He was a guest at Farring- 
ford with Alfred Austin when, at dinner, Tennyson began to dilate 
in a manner not unusual, I believe, on Churton Collins and other 
critics and commentators, turning on Austin with the remark, 
** Thou also wert one of them.’ Austin apologised for the sins of 
his youth, and the poet finished the tirade with the fine allitera- 
tive comment : “‘ I call these people lice upon the locks of litera- 
ture.” On the following morning, Ainger, who was making a 
longer stay, went down at Tennyson’s request to the boat to see 
Alfred Austin away, as he had to leave at an early hour. On the 
way Austin commented on Tennyson’s sensitiveness to criticism, 
and remarked, ‘* Not all great men are sensitive. Browning is 
not. Iam not myself at all sensitive.”—Yours, etc. 


H. J. C. Grierson. 
The University, Edinburgh. 


Miscellany 


PAINTERS AND PURITANS 
Tes is a sort of puritan who is not so much a 


kill-joy for others as a refuser of joy for himself. 

In the end he usually affects those with whom he 
comes in contact, yet without necessarily desiring to do so. 
His brother of the species takes a genuine delight in damping 
other people’s spirits, but the first and last duty of this 
particular type is to damp his own. The fact that he refuses 
meat and wine in such a manner as to destroy his neighbour’s 
appetite gives him no additional glow of spiritual pride; his 
own empty stomach is a feast in itself. 

Something of the same spirit is to be found in art, where 
it takes the form of a kind of unconscious ill-humour. It 
expresses no propagandist aims, it protrudes no social implica- 
tions. But it is so unsocial in itself as to give an impression 
of discomfort without affording the excitement of a guilty 
conscience. And unfortunately the painters whom it 
afflicts are often of very great ability. That of Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer, for instance, could hardly be questioned. If he 
did not know the means at his command so well, he could 
not use them to so unsympathetic an effect as he attains. 
The pentateuchal hobbledehoys of his “Ten Command- 
ments ” could not have been made so convincingly clumsy 
and ungracious without considerable power of draughtsman- 
ship. But unless sin were a little more alluring than Mr. 
Spencer portrays it, the commandments need hardly have 
been uttered. He paints the English countryside in @ con- 
summate gradation of colours, which, for all that they are 
dulled and subdued, have within themselves a variety which 
could only have been won by great technical skill. Yet they 
leave the spectator dulled and subdued as well. All the 
bareness, dampness and dreariness of the rural scene is there, 
and after seeing them concentrated in Mr. Spencer’s work 


—— 


we grudge the price of the week-end ticket and think better 
of urban delights. To see the picture of the little girl pacing 
through the dark twilight, entitled “‘ Returning from School,” 
makes one feel that rural England is so unpleasant a place, 
and so full of barbed wire, that really it would be jollier 
to go to school there than to play truant. In his portraits 
of rural characters the artist delineates with amazing realism 
the texture of their clothing, but his purpose, beyond that of 
enlarged photography, is hard to seek. 

Mr. Spencer is presumably so anxious to allow no ex. 
traneous beauty of association to enter into his work that he 
turns to the representation of subjects as devoid of interest 
in themselves as possible, and even unattractive. Applying 
to his art an extreme of xsthetic morality, his negative 
austerity becomes the prey of an ugliness so positive as to 
obscure the merits of its craftsmanship. It is a relief to 
pass to the water-colours of his neighbour at the Goupil, 
Mr. David Jones. With him, an exuberance of unrestrained 
imagination gives a curiously tropical or Andean aspect to 
the landscape of southern Europe. The result approaches 
an image d’Epinal or a twopence-coloured, in which the 
quaintness and liveliness of the conception make up for 
occasional loose handling of material. 

At the Leicester Galleries, Mr. Henry Lamb, without 
exercising quite so nonconformist a conscience as Mr, 
Spencer, yet suffers from a similar asperity of self-restraint. 
His landscapes are delicate and his portraits graceful, but 
the colours are held down to the lowest key. Their statement 
is so refined that its significance has disappeared. If only 
Mr. Spencer would preach real hell-fire; if only Mr. Lamb 
would razzle just a little! As it is, their emotional frigidity 
and self-denial deprive the spectator of any capacity for 
sympathetic response. Whether or not they were actually 
of them, their spirit is that of the Slade School and the New 
English Art Club at its worst. It leads to an old-maidishness 
of selection, or a brutality of rejection amid the beauty of 
visible appearances, and the amount of technical ability 
devoted to such an end attains but the perfection of a zero. 

Against this aim that interesting group, the Seven and 
Five, exhibiting at Messrs. Tooth’s, is in avowed rebellion. 
Unfortunately the majority of them react only from what is 
the best characteristic of their elders. Instead of instilling 
vitality into what is quite a satisfactory framework, they 
dash at the framework and destroy it. Instead of winding 
up the watch, they pull it to pieces. Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson 
would obviously accomplish remarkable work if only they 
would paint instead of seeking in all directions for a new way 
of painting. Mr. Wood, too, seems determined to taste 
everyone else’s dish before cooking one of his own. Other 
members of the group seem not to realise that cubism is 
deader that Queen Anne, and show rash experiments whose 
utility does not go beyond the studio. Yet the exhibition 
is well worth while, for it provides Mr. Cedric Morris’s recent 
work. He is content to paint in the old way, but he brings 
to it a vision of his own, seeking out in things what he can 
invest with the delight of his own spirit. His is an expression 
of purity and control, but reached by fullness of pleasure 
instead of penance and self-mortification. Mr. Daintrey’s 
« Whitehall ” and Mr. Drury’s “ House in the Snow,” by 
their respective brilliance and delicacy, testify to the same 
instinctive response to the magic of light and colour, or 
ganised by fastidious selection which brings pictorial 
elements into relief instead of shredding them away. 

Mr. Dunlop’s exhibition at the Redfern Gallery is another 
promising testimony of our younger painters. His work is 
vigorous, and he handles almost with bravado the problems 
of contrasting light and shade. He is still healthily enjoying 
the mastery of his medium and sometimes the effect is over- 
stressed. But his advent is of definite importance. He 
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advances on a well-worn track—one would guess that he 
has learned much from Rembrandt and Delacroix—but it is 
one of those “* Qui menent aux honneurs sur les pas des vertus.” 
We find, then, that the most interesting among the 
“rebels ” succeed by preserving the old form but changing, 
or renewing, the old spirit. And it is salutary to recollect 
that this old spirit, when it was young and courageous, gave 
us much fine work. A retrospective exhibition of the 
painting of Mr. Fred Mayor at the Paul Guillaume gallery 
shows at its best the verve which informed our elder genera- 
tion before they became timid and self-conscious. It is 
significant that Mr. Mayor’s early work was influenced by 
those two among them who seem to have perennial youth, 
Mr. Sickert and Mr. Steer. But finally, following rather the 
direction of the latter, he launched into such triumphant 
glorifications of light and space as the beautiful “ Mouth 
of the Canche,” which, while recalling the charm of Boudin, 
excels him in absence of artificiality and impetuousness of 
style. The water-colours glow with intensity of colour 
and joy in the gift of light. The artist was a gallant adven- 
turer, who happily won to the possession of his art. Though 
some of his best landscapes are empty of all but clouds and 
sky, they never fall into the empty formalism of the painter- 
puritan. T. W. Earp. 


SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS 
A YEAR 


ET us assume that we all love money—that will be 
L the most honest way of approaching a difficult 
subject—but it must also be granted that we do not 
all love money equally, and what is still more important, 
that money means different things to different people. To 
discuss what it may mean in general would be to try to cover 
too large a field, so I will confine myself to what it may 
mean to a musician, with especial reference to a recent 
incident. 
On March 14th there appeared in an evening paper in 
large headlines, right across the page, these words : 


“£1,800 A YEAR FOR 4 HOURS’ WORK A DAY.” 
THE NEWEST—AND BEST PAID—CAREER. 
HIGH SALARIES FOR YOUNG FILM ORGANISTS. 

FOUR FIGURES. 
MysTEerRY OF THE £7,000 OrFER TO Dr. SARGENT. 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent is a well-known young English musician 
who has been on the staff of the Royal College of Music for 
years; he has conducted and lectured at Mr. Robert Mayer’s 
excellent series of orchestral concerts for children at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, for several seasons; and he has 
conducted at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s and other 
symphony concerts. But his name was unknown to the 
general public, and his musical performances had always 
received the briefest notice in the daily press until it 
was “ discovered ” that he had received an offer from some 
cinema company of £7,000 a year as musical conductor. I 
put “ discovered ” into inverted commas because the name 
of the company which made this offer was not disclosed, and 
if any journalist had had the cynical audacity and imagina- 
tion to invent the whole story I would not be surprised, 
because it was a “ story’ evidently worth more space 
than Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s purely musical activities will 
ever be worth. 

But if Dr. Sargent was reported correctly, there is no 
doubt the offer was actually made to him, and he rejected 
It, saying: “ Playing one piece only each week, three times 
a day, would not, I feel, satisfy my musical appetite. . . .” 
Now, I wish Dr. Sargent had stopped there, because, so far, 


his reply is perfect; but he continued with that assumption 
of moral superiority which the artist must never make: 
*“ I owe a moral obligation to many musical people in this 
country, and no offer of money would tempt me from my 
work.” We are all very young and raw, in mind if not in 
body, and Dr. Sargent, no doubt, did as well as most good 
young musicians would have done; but in order to help us 
to conceive the right attitude of the artist when tempted 
by large sums of money to do what is instinctively dis- 
tasteful to him, I will quote the answer of a great musician 
to an American firm of piano-players who wanted him to 
record for them. After a long and futile effort to persuade 
this pianist to record, the manager of the firm said: ‘* But, 
Mr. X, all the great pianists of the world now record for us, 
and our mechanism has been so perfected that we can 
reproduce no less than fourteen tone-nuances.” ‘ Ah,” 
replied the pianist, “ that is why I shan’t be able to record 
for you, because, you see, I have always prided myself on 
having exactly fifteen tone-nuances.” That is the perfect 
answer—wholly unpretentious, making no reference to 
high moral principles or uplift, but simple, proud and 
unanswerable. 

The mentality of the genuine musician appears totally 
incomprehensible to the writers and proprietors of the daily 
press. The comment of the Evening Standard is as follows : 
‘* People in authority in the musical world to-day agreed that 
organists who specialised in cinema work had every oppor- 
tunity of ‘making good.’ One expert said: ‘Cinema 
playing has created an entirely new technique. Several of 
the best organists have been specially trained for the peculiar 
[‘‘ peculiar’ is good!] type of keyboard on the cinema 
organ, which provides an infinite variety of sounds and effects. 
A cinema organist is not compelled to play the same tunes 
day after day, night after night. Most of them improvise 
extensively and are thus carrying on their creative work.’ ”’ 

Could barefaced humbug go further? I should like to 
know the name of this canting “ expert’; and, of course, 
I am not ignorant enough to be taken in by that convenient 
journalistic term “ people of authority.”” Who are these 
people of authority? Let us have their names! Is Mr. 
Harvey Grace, the editor of the Musical Times, one of 
them? Is Sir Hugh Allen, the head of the Royal College of 
Music, another of them? Is Mr. E. J. Dent, Professor of 
Music at Cambridge University, another? Need I tell 
any intelligent reader that the ridiculous noises produced 
by the Wurlitzer and other electric organs at these modern 
cinema palaces are about as closely related to music as the 
caterwaulings of hyenas? The gardens of the Zoological 
Society at Regent’s Park provide a far more truly musical 
entertainment than the organ at the new Empire Cinema, 
Leicester Square—to name one example, because, to my great 
temporary discomfort, I happen to have listened to this 
particular organ. 

No one who was truly musical could stand such infernal 
noise-machines as these modern electric cinema-organs for 
five minutes unless his senses had become numbed and 
debauched. The whole case against these machines is, 
indeed, put by the Evening Standard “ expert,” who says 
that they provide “ an infinite variety of sounds and effects.” 
Those who, instead of music, want an infinite variety of 
sounds and effects will no doubt be enticed into listening to 
cinema organs, but alas! they will not even get “ infinite ”’ 
sounds and effects; they will merely get an incredibly 
monotonous and dreary succession of hideous noises. 

But as the great mass of the public which frequents these 
giant cinemas seems to ask for nothing more than the crude 
stimulus of “ sounds and effects,” why is it that any cinema 
company will offer a musician like Dr. Sargent £7,000 a 
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year? In the biggest cinemas, the Evening Standard tells 
us, the organists are paid “ anything from £1,000 to £2,000 
a year.” Well, why offer Dr. Sargent £7,000 a year? Dr. 
Sargent cannot possibly get more than an “ infinite variety 
of sounds and effects ’’ from any electric organ. It certainly 
seems mysterious, but I remember the editor of one of our 
biggest daily newspapers saying to me : ‘‘ How is it that there 
are no big names in musical criticism that one can buy? ” 
He didn’t mean, How is it one cannot buy the big names ?— 
for he took it for granted that he could—he meant, How is it 
there are no “ big names ”’ in musical criticism, names known 
to everybody, like the names of Mr. Gordon Selfridge or 
Mr. Winston Churchill ? 

If there had been, that paper would have bought a 
“big name” in order to acquire prestige, and the “ big 
name ”’ would probably have deceived himself into thinking 
that he was using the newspaper when really the newspaper 
was using him. Our newspapers and our business magnates 
all over the world to-day believe that everybody is to be 
bought. That is to say, they believe that nobody seriously 
cares for anything but money. And a great many so-called 
artists, musicians and writers confirm them in this belief 
not only by example but by precept. However, I believe 
that such traitors —for they are traitors — to music, 
literature and art will find a more hostile and keen-eyed 
audience in the near future than exists to-day. They 


have been treated far too indulgently by the long- 
suffering public, which rightly looks to its artists, 


musicians and writers for leadership. But I shall have 
more to say on this subject, for I have to consider the 
hypothesis that a considerable improvement in the public 
taste might not necessarily empty the cinemas and reduce 
the circulation of our newspapers. W. J. Turner. 


THE PARIAHS 


O two words are more in use among those interested 
in the modern—the very modern—theatre than 
Expressionism and Constructivism. In the pro- 

gramme notes of The Man Who Ate the Popomack, for 
instance, the play itself is described as Expressionist and 
the method of presentation as Constructivist. Unlike 
Expressionism, which is a theory of art in general, Con- 
structivism is essentially a method of stage design, a kind of 
multiple setting, the appropriateness of which lies in its 
appeal to the intellect, and its refusal to assist the imagina- 
tion by any concession to local colour. The stage is divided 
by a system of scaffolding, of ladders, platforms and stair- 
vases, and the producer seeks to obtain his effects by such 
a complete absence of scenic illusion that the spectators are 
compelled to construct the scene in their own minds. 

There is nothing specifically Constructivist in the stage 
setting at the Gate Theatre. On the contrary the scene, 
although built of screens and staircases is very successful 
in suggesting any rich interior—in fact it suggests two such 
interiors very aptly. The first scene of the play is laid in 
a picture gallery, and as the walls of the theatre are them- 
selves such a picture gallery, the actors move up and down 
the gangways, discussing the actual objects before them. 
This is to go one better than the realists, but it has nothing 
to do with Constructivism. This is not to say that the 
production fails. Indeed it is both ingenious and convincing. 

Expressionism, as a method of play-writing, may mean 
almost. anything, but among the younger Continental 
dramatists it usually means an ego-centric concentration on 
the state of mind of the principal character, who is usually 
a morbid character. Mr. W. J. Turner has taken from 
Expressionism nothing but the liberty which it allows to 
the writer of escaping from the tyranny cf the ordinary 





three-act convention. His method enables him to indulge 
in that favourite device of the cinema—the “‘ throw-back.” 
Sir Solomon Raub does not describe his dinner with the 
Chinese philosophers. He begins to describe it and then— 
we see and hear them for ourselves. In the same way the 
suicide of Lord Belvoir is presented to us some time after 
the event. Criticism might suggest that the same effect 
might have been gained by omitting the raisonneur and his 
companion, and presenting the suicide as a straightforward 
scene. But the author was anxious to conclude his game 
of consequences with “‘ And the world said,’”’ and no doubt 
there is a gain in vividness by the method he has chosen. 

The story of the play is, by this time, well known. 
A young man eats the Popomack at a friend’s house, and 
thereafter stinks so vilely that his friends abandon him, 
and his young woman throws him over. The “ big scene” 
in the play, however, is not his rejection by the lady, but his 
interview with her father, Sir Solomon Raub. The real 
theme is concerned with the value of the individual for 
himself, and apart from the advantages or pleasures he may 
offer to his associates. That value is passionately asserted 
by Lord Belvoir and as passionately denied by Sir Solomon. 
** What,” asks Mr. Turner in effect, “is the thing we call 
love, if it is at the mercy of the olfactory nerve, that is at 
the mercy of the least important of our five senses?” 
Lord Belvoir asks a great deal of the world, and when he 
finds that the world has failed him, he shoots himself after 
a vain dream in which he compels others to eat the Popomack 
also, and so obtains both his revenge and his reinstatement 
into society. 

There can only be one solution to the problem raised and 
that a mystical one, and as Mr. Turner cannot sincerely 
accept it, his play is a query without an answer. M. Paul 
Claudel is also concerned with the question of the pariah— 
this time through leprosy—and it is interesting that The Man 
Who Ate the Popomack and The Tidings brought to Mary 
should be offered to the public in the same week. The 
settings of the two plays are curiously similar—a pyramid 
of steps in the middle of the stage. The treatment of each 
is very different. Mr. Turner makes even his dream scenes 
actual by the device of the throw-back; M. Claudel pushes 
his main action one degree back from reality by the use of 
nuns as scene-shifters, so implying that we are witnessing 
a miracle play. Mr. Turner’s surface-pattern, so to speak, 
is made of a thousand witty turns of sarcastic phrase, which 
would be fatal to the intention of M. Claudel. 

M. Claudel has his solution for the miseries of the world, 
for the anguish of the individual, for the despair of the 
pariah; and if it is the Christian solution, it would be 
unreasonable to quarrel with him for that. For him the 
individual soul is nothing but a vessel containing the Divine 
essence, and the breaking of the vessel serves but to set 
the perfume free. L*’Annonce faite &@ Marie was presented, 
before the war, by Dalcroze and Affia at Hellerau, in a room 
with translucent walls holding both stage and spectators, 
and the effect was stupendous. The logic of the play is 
only manifest when the imagination has been heated to a 
certain temperature, and in the production at the Arts 
Theatre Club there were moments of pure horror when any 
kind of solid materialism would have been welcome as & 
relief. That the play held together was due to the sincere 
acting of Miss Jeanne de Casalis as the leper-saint. The 
rest of the cast deserves praise too, but something was lacking 
in the magic of presentation, and one left the theatre with 
the mind raw. 

The Repertory Company of the Cambridge Festiva 
Theatre who acted in Mr. Turner’s play are a good team, 
and it would be invidious to single out individuals for 
J. Le 


special mention. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Blackamore Press, one of those small presses 
T which shoot up suddenly and bear fruit tempting 
to those with money to buy it, has published one 
of the best short stories ever written. I believe Merimée 
has translated it. I had heard of it, but I had never read it. 
It is called The Queen of Spades, and it is by Pushkin. 
I think it deserves its reputation. The translation is very 
agreeable to read; and the book contains engravings in 
colour by A. Alexeieff, decorative in intention and attached 
by a thread of imagination to the text. The price is £2 10s. 
The Queen of Spades in this translation would make a 
perfect present : it is the sort of book most people hesitate 
to buy for themselves, yet no gift could be more certain of 
giving pleasure to a great variety of people. Children 
would love it; retired colonels, too, who apparently are only 
interested in golf and gardening; fastidious youths who can 
admire no book which is completely comprehensible; people 
who do believe in the supernatural and people who do not; 
readers who are so sick of fiction that they prefer as 
recreation a history of law, or those who cannot read any- 
thing but the lightest fiction—it is, in short, that rare thing, 
a perfect story. I will not tell it for fear of spoiling it 
in the telling. The style is so well adjusted to the theme 
that it never draws attention to itself. 
* * * 

Prince Mirsky, in his preface, says that there is ‘‘ one feature 
in particular in Pushkin’s style which will make him 
unacceptable as long as romantic standards dominate the 
Western world.” This is his “absolute avoidance of 
metaphor.” Pushkin, he says, was a_pre-romanticist; 
“he had not reverted to the primitive mythical mentality 
which does not distinguish between an object and its image. 
He had not divorced poetry from reason. For him, as for 
those great rationalists, Homer and Dante, the simile was 
an instrument good enough to dominate the entire world of 
images. The simile distinguishes what the metaphor confuses. 
It is active, where the metaphor is passive: better than 
anything else it bridges the gulf between poetry and reason.” 

* * * 

This comment makes me wish more than ever that 
Pushkin’s poetry could be properly translated; at the 
same time I do not understand the generalisation in it. 
The difference between “simile” and ‘ metaphor” is 
familiar, but I cannot see that “ metaphor ”’ necessarily 
confuses, though of course it may do so. It does confuse 
thought when Prince Mirsky goes on to say that it is 
“ passive,” while the “simile” is active, words which—to 
use metaphorical language myself, I hope not in the interests 
of confusion—are drenched in metaphor in this connection; 
and, again, when he adds that “ simile better than anything 
else bridges the gulf between poetry and reason.” If he had 
used a “ simile ” instead and said, “ a simile is like a bridge 
between poetry and reason,” he would have seen that he 
Was not thinking clearly. A “simile” does not “ bridge” 
the difference between moments of poetic and rational 
attention. What it does is to challenge the intellect to 
assent to the resemblance between the two things compared, 
While “metaphor” persuades us to take the resemblance 
for granted. When Byron wrote 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold 

And his cohorts was gleaming with purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee, 


he was employing “ similes.” If he had written 

The wolfish Assyrian came down on the fold, 

—y would have been writing, just as clearly, but in 
at « ” me- ‘ 
metaphor, Metaphors can be as clear as similes, but in 


order to be so they must be capable of being converted 
into similes; and in modern poetry, as a rule, few metaphors 
will stand that without becoming absurd. 

* * * 

Classical authors prefer to state rather than to hint, and 
they therefore use metaphors less than romantic authors, 
and similes far more often; but the works of Homer and 
Dante, the two which Prince Mirsky mentions, do also 
contain metaphors. What is the famous Homeric tag, 
“the multitudinous laughter of the sea,” for example, if 
not a metaphor? Yet metaphors are certainly rare in them 
compared with similes, and the whole outlook of such poets 
is much more consonant with reason. I could not dispute 
that, or maintain that the poetry made up of hints and 
gleams and the interplay of metaphors is of the same 
lasting value to mankind. Metaphorical poetry may be 
more immediately exciting to the imagination, but it is 
seldom as completely satisfying. Language itself is largely 
made up of dead metaphors; they die daily into colourless 
words. The poetry which owes most to the shimmer upon 
language cannot last like the poetry which springs from the 
juxtaposition of thoughts and things. 

* * * 

What Prince Mirsky says of Pushkin and this masterly 
story makes me regret that Pushkin has never found an 
adequate translator. We have poets who possess an ex- 
quisite appreciation of poetry and handle words deftiy, yet 
lack the power to write that which is of much value; though 
from time to time they, too, write a good poem. They could 
earn as translators fame and gratitude which they could 
never win by their own poems. Many of them know in 
their hearts that they were born interpreters rather than 
poets. You can see from their work that it is through the 
feelings of other poets that they feel. It would be well 
worth while for such a poet to devote many years to the 
translation of Pushkin, in whose praise we hear so much on 
good authority, and of whom we know next to nothing. All 
his taste, his admiration, his literary skill would find employ- 
ment in such a task, while the original would supply that 
vigour of conception and power of construction which nature 
had withheld from him. 

* * * 

Answer to correspondent A: I was unable to procure a 
copy of the French translation of Alice in Wonderland before 
writing last week about M. Aragon’s translation of The 
Hunting of the Snark. It is probably impossible to translate 
all of it; still, with pains and ingenuity, wonders can be 
accomplished. This rendering of ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty sat on 
a wall” seems a happy one : 


Humptius in muro requievit Dumptius alto ; 
Humptius e muro Dumptius heu! cecidit : 

Sed non Regis equi, Reginae exercitus omnis, 
Humpti, te, Dumpti, restituere loco. 


And if Humpty Dumpty can go into Latin, I do not see 
why the White Knight’s rhymes should not go into French. 
To correspondent B: The most plausible interpretation of 
the theme of The Hunting of the Snark I have heard is that 
“the Snark” typifies Popular Success. The Bellman’s 
blank chart and the appliances his crew took with them are 
probably as serviceable in the hunt after that Boojum, and 
not more grotesque, than many of the devices and expedients 
recommended to hunters. This key fits the conclusion and 
the tragic fate of the Baker, for that Snark is apt to vanish 
away softly and suddenly; and it will fit such verses as 
For the Snark’s a peculiar creature, that won’t 
Be caught in a commonplace way. 
Do all that you know; and try all that you don’t : 
Not a chance must be wasted to-day ! 
But Ido not think that it “ explains” many of the most 
striking incidents in the poem, and I do not believe it entered 
in the poet’s mind; nor does it increase our delight to let 
it enter ours. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BIOGRAPHY OR FICTION ? 


The Tempestuous Prince: Hermann Piickler-Muskau. 

E. M. Butter. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
FE If Prince Hermann Ludwig Heinrich Piickler-Muskau served 
no other highly useful purpose during his long and varied life, 
he at least earned the good will of posterity by providing Miss 
Butler with a theme. Had he never existed, she might, perhaps, 
by a superb effort of the imagination have invented him, but as 
the hero of a novel or an epic he would have struck us as an over- 
daring mixture of Faust, Mephistopheles, Don Juan and—shall we 
say ?—Colonel Lawrence. By living, he saved her the trouble, 
and a monster too grotesque for fiction has been safely tethered 
to the firm ground of history. 

If he had studied every advantage of his future biographer, the 
Prince could not have done other than he did. As a German 
nobleman he performed the most conspicuous exploits com- 
patible with a career ignored by historians. In the thirties of 
last century, he was famous in four continents, and to-day he is 
almost forgotten. Some of his books were the rage of the 
moment, but of his twenty-nine volumes how many of us have 
so much as dipped into one of them? Unfortunately his most 
scandalous love-letters have been destroyed. But even so, there 
remain between forty and fifty ‘“ capacious box-files ” of letters, 
** not counting his diaries and journals,” which have been at the 
author’s disposal. She has spared no pains in examining con- 
temporary material, and has drawn inspiration from the noble 
parks which he beautified at Muskau and Branitz. The materials 
for the life of this portentous person are ample. Miss Butler, 
I believe, is alone in having mastered them. 

To what use has she put her knowledge? She might have made 
a quite considerable contribution to the social history of the 
nineteenth century. Piickler was born in 1785, and was still 
a very active old gentleman just before his death in 1871. In his 
young manhood he knew every celebrity in Germany from the 
King of Prussia to the balloon expert who gave him a trip in the 
airin 1817. In the late twenties he was acquainted with everyone 
in English society, and he came near proposals of marriage to at 
least a dozen Englishwomen who combined the attractions of 
good looks and wealth. He was the intimate of Yussuf Bey in 
Tunis. In Athens he was made much of by King Otto of Greece. 
During his long sojourn in Egypt he was the self-appointed 
adviser of Mehemet Ali. In Syria he was greeted as “ Sultan 
of the Giaours,” and was even permitted to spend some days in 
the fortress of that exclusive ‘“‘ Queen,’’ Lady Hester Stanhope. 
In his early manhood he knew Goethe. In later years he be- 
friended Heine. If we add that during the whole of his life he 
was a frank and voluminous letter-writer and was industrious 
in entering up his diaries, it is obvious that his life story might 
have added reams to the social gossip of the nineteenth century. 
His biography might even have contributed something appre- 
ciable to history. 

But it does not. Miss Butler has deliberately discarded the 
usual historical method. She is most sparing in quotations. 
She is not concerned in using her hero as a mirror to reflect the 
splendid persons who moved about him. He is the centre of 
her story, and others have no importance for her except when they 
throw light on him. She definitely explains that it is his “* mind ” 
that she is interested to show, rather than the outer circumstances 
of his career. She has not even arranged her book in continuous 
narrative form, but has divided up his character into parts—the 
rogue, the rover, the rake, the hero, the writer, the Titan—and 
each chapter, devoted to one of these characteristics, is illustrated 
by events culled from all periods of his life. She tells us what he 
thought, what he imagined, what he dreamed, and we must 
take her word for it. Whether Piickler was really like this we 
have no means of judging. She has given us, not a biography so 
much as a character-study written in the spirit of a novelist intent 
on dissecting a character and extracting its psychological kernel. 

This, then, is the interest of her book—that it is a variant 
in the art of fiction. Does it follow that it conforms to the new 
tradition of biography established by Mr. Lytton Strachey? 
Not altogether; for Mr. Strachey’s heroes and heroines are 
already common property in the world of knowledge; to their 
biographer the research of others is available; an error in fact 
may be detected. On the other hand, in proportion as these 
accounts are forceful and readable, a too whimsical valuation 
of pivotal forces in history may be disseminated and add one more 
shoddy element to our airy culture. But Piickler holds 
no established place in history. Miss Butler has been most 
careful to put him in no sort of symbolic relationship to 


By 
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his time. For the majority of us the exact truth about Piickler 
is no more essential than the exact truth about the original of 
Squeers. It is doubtful if we shall ever read his books. It js 
extremely improbable that anyone again in our generation will 
ransack the forty box-files of his letters. So Piickler-Muskau 
belongs to Miss Butler almost as securely as Harry Richmond 
belongs to Meredith. He is her queer, brilliant creation, with 
just this to add to his interest, that we have her word for it that 
she has dug him out of reality by the most meticulous investiga. 
tion of all the documents she could lay her hands on. 

She has chosen, as a novelist might be entitled to do, to 
concentrate interest in the more romantic elements in his manifold 
personality. To give significance to his weaknesses it was necessary 
for her artistic purpose that he should hold some important 
place in the world and that he should have some elements of 
greatness in his character. He claimed descent from Rudiger 
of Bechlarn immortalised in the Nibelungenlied, and his immediate 
ancestors were Counts of the Empire. In his youth he was at 
odds with his father, and on ambiguous terms with other members 
of his kith and kin. He distinguished himself in the army, 
fought duels, made enemies for himself in Berlin society, and 
squandered his wife’s substance on embellishing his estate at 
Muskau. Lucie, his wife, who was eight years older than himself, 
persuaded him to divorce her in order that he might marry a 
rich heiress, and then the three, Muskau, his wife, and Lucie, 
in the capacity of “ mother,’ might share the reward of his 
sacrifice. The English heiresses whom he courted were attracted 
by his title and his person, but failed to appreciate the relation- 
ship of ‘‘ mother and son.” 

That this “‘ cliché ’’ happened to express the truth made it the 
more divinely absurd; for a mother-in-law of Lucie’s complexion 
might well give the stoutest-hearted pause. But the English never 
believed it. ‘‘ Mother and Son,” wooed Piickler cajolingly; from 
lips shaped to utter prunes and prisms came the scandalised 
ejaculation, “ Faugh !” 

He took his revenge by returning to Germany and writing 
‘“* Letters from a Dead Man,” in which he gave away all secrets 
except those confided to him in the intimacy of love. His 
literary fame was made. He became a popular writer, frankly 
turning out ‘“‘ pot-boilers.’” He travelled. He made some 
archeological discoveries. He dabbled in foreign politics. But 
his real claim to greatness, according to his biographer, lay in 
his “titanic” efforts, in landscape gardening, to subdue the 
forces of nature to his artistic purpose. 

Miss Butler’s Piickler had to be shown as a “ Titan ” in order 
that his multitudinous love affairs might acquire spendour from 
his genius—the Titan was “one of the greatest of impenitent 
rakes.” His many love affairs, with one lady of distinction after 
another, appear to have absorbed much of his attention through- 
out the whole of his life, and even when he was eighty years old 
we are told that his preoccupation with a certain Hungarian 
singer “‘was probably the most serious of the innumerable 
adventures of his advanced old age.” (Yet we are told that 
old men are younger to-day!) The real theme of this book 
is the conflict between the libertinism of a man—who was always 
‘““romantic” in his passions—and his life-long fidelity to the 
nagging Lucie. The story reaches its climax when he comes home 
after his long travels to the waiting Lucie. In Egypt he had 
bought two Abyssinian slave girls. He has been travelling with 
a harem and a menagerie, and chivalry no less than devotion 
urged him to take the dusky beauty, Macbuba, back to his home. 
But for Lucie, who had connived at many irregularities before, 
this was too much. She had once suggested a daughter, but 4 
black “ granddaughter ”’—no. Over this dilemma Miss Butler 
ties us up in a terrific psychological problem of contending wills 
and passions, which is only solved when the little Abyssinian 
goes into a decline and dies. 

It is a strong, ingenious, and brilliant book. Miss Butler has 
quoted from the Westminster Review : ‘“ Prince Piickler-Muskau 
—what a name for a fairy tale.” That is what she has made of 
it—a modern, rather sinister, and highly accomplished fairy 
tale. R. A. Scorr-JAMES. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 


Selected Poems. By Ezra Pounp. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


The Buck in the Snow. By Epna St. Vincent Muzay. Harper. 
5s. 


Whether Mr. T. S. Eliot’s long introduction to Mr. Pound’s 
poems rouses pity or amusement will depend largely on the 
At certain things 


temperament and the mood of the reader. 
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the most sympathetic can hardly forbear to smile. Mr. Eliot 
disagrees with Mr. Pound on the value of some of his juvenilia— 
and so we are given an appendix of rhymes, approved by Mr. 
Eliot, who writes solemnly, “‘ Mr. Pound still disapproves of my 
additions, which have accordingly been segregated at the end 
of the book.”” So much importance seems out of place. Again, 
when Mr. Eliot tells us that ‘“ Pound is the inventor of Chinese 
poetry for our time,” it is hard to keep perfectly grave. But 
amusement passes into sheer bewilderment when Mr. Eliot 
writes : 

Any scholar can see Armant Daniel or Guido Cavalcanti as literary 

figures ; only Pound can sec them as living beings. 

and : 


The people who tire of Pound’s Provence and Pound’s Italy are 
those who cannot see Provence and medieval Italy except as 
museum pieces, which is not how Pound sees them, or how he makes 
others see them. 

This judgment is the odder because Mr. Eliot recognises, as 
anyone fairly conversant with English poetry must, how ex- 
cessively derivative much of Mr. Pound’s work is—the influence 
of Browning, of Rossetti, of Symons, of Yeats is as obvious as is 
Mr. Pound’s lack of any personal approach to most subjects. 
If Mr. Eliot really means that Browning’s Italy or Rossetti’s is 
less real than Mr. Pound’s, he proves that he is himself the victim 
of a literary formula; he can only read Browning or Rossetti 
as if they were museum poets; he cannot see that their artifice 
is at least as natural as Mr. Pound’s, for the simple reason that 
he exults in and over-estimates the value of the contemporaneity 
in Mr. Pound’s verse. 

What else in that verse excites Mr. Eliot’s critical sympathy 
it is hard to discover. His introduction contains some admirable 
and shrewd comments on poetry, but little that will help to more 
sympathetic appreciation a reader who thinks most of Mr. 
Pound’s verse rather trivial and purely occasional in its appeal. 
Alarmed, no doubt, at the obvious romanticism (suppressed though 
it is, and a little sour) in Mr. Pound’s work, Mr. Eliot warns 
readers not to expect from his friend romantic work; but it is 
a jaded romanticism of which this poetry is redolent. In spite of 
his discipular efforts, there is nothing in his work that approaches 
Mr, Yeats’s lean, muscular strength; and if we compare his most 
entertaining technical experiments with those of the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Pound’s seem boneless and flabby. The reader is warned by 
Mr. Eliot, in reading Mr. Pound’s epigrams, “‘ to make very sure 
that he is not comparing them with the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale’ 
before he condemns them ”’ ; and is recommended to look at Martial 
and the Greek Anthology. This is very bad advice. Anyone 
who is fool enough to think of Keats when he reads : 

As a bathtub lined with white porcelain, 

When the hot water gives out or goes tepid, 

So is the slow cooling of our chivalrous passion, 

O my much praised but-not-altogether-satisfactory lady 
might, when he comes to his senses, fancy that the quatrain had 
some merit: but if a man reads it with Martial or the Greek 
Anthology in his mind, Mr. Pound’s wall-scribblings will seem 
very negligible. 

For the rest, his poems, with the exception of a very few, are 
examples of the literary exercise. The exercise can be pleasant 
reading, and undeniably gives pleasure to the writer, but to con- 
fuse it, as Mr. Eliot does, with work of original impulse is a grave 
error in criticism. The distinction between the exercise and the 
original work lies not in style, nor in technique, but in the com- 
pulsion behind the author’s work. Mr. Pound as a rule writes 
verse to show his ingenuity, his knowledge, his temper, his bad 
taste—but hardly ever because he must. And here, no doubt, is 
the secret of his fascination for Mr. Eliot, who has himself almost 
all the qualities of a poet except the uncontrollable desire 
to write poetry. Such men often produce amusing work, and 
exercise a temporary influence over much greater and more 
natural artists than themselves. It is just conceivable that in 
future histories of twentieth-century literature Mr. Pound’s name 
may be mentioned, as Gabriel Harvey’s name is mentioned in 
histories of Elizabethan literature. More than that can hardly 
be expected. Yet just as students to-day turn over the forgotten 
pages of remote poetasters and find an occasional treasure, so 
some future student may find in this volume verses whose inspira- 
tion is genuine, if not very strong. 

Miss Millay’s poetry has two admirable qualities—emotional 
substance and great quickness of language. Unfortunately, in 
this volume there is often a lack of intellectual force, and Miss 


Millay’s surprising gift for spare rhetoric masters her, so that at 
the end of some of the poems we are left with the singing twang 
of the bowstring in our ears, and an uneasy conviction that no 
arrow has been shot. Her excessive skill—as in Moriturus—is 
also a serious enemy to her better qualities ; she cannot resist the 
enjoyment of easy rhymes and supple metres, and tends in this 
poem to travel on and on after she has already reached journey’s 
end. She has a rare gift for describing nature—the little things 
of a landscape come to life in many of these poems, etched swiftly 
and suddenly against a background of personal joy or sorrow, or, 
as in Justice denied in Massachusetts, a background of national 
sorrow. This sonnet on Christmas Day gives a good idea of Miss 
Millay’s rhetorical vigour : 
For this your mother sweated in the cold, 
For this you bled upon the bitter tree : 
A yard of tinsel ribbon bought and sold ; 
A paper wreath; a day at home for me. 
The merry bells ring out, the people kneel ; 
Up goes the man of God before the crowd ; 
With voice of honey and with eyes of steel 
He drones your humble gospel to the proud. 
Nobody listens. Less than the wind that blows 
Are all your words to us you died to save. 
O Prince of Peace ! O Sharon’s dewy Rose ! 
How mute you lie within your vaulted grave, 
The stone the angel rolled away with tears 
Is back upon your mouth these thousand years. 

There is in this a cunning mixture of familiar and formal 
language, of the plain loquitive style—‘‘ a day at home for me ”— 
** Nobody listens,” and the liturgical “ bitter tree” and “O 
Sharon’s dewy Rose!” Thomas Hardy was an admirer of Miss 
Millay’s poetry, and it is not hard to see that he recognised in her 
an author who, for all her interest in technique, writes even her 
experiments with a sincerity that gives them a rare quality of 
personality. 


PEPYS’S SECRET LETTER BOOK 


Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
TANNER. Bell. 18s. 

The two volumes of the correspondence of Samuel Pepys 
previously reviewed here began with the year 1679. The present 
volume opens with a joint letter from Sir William Batten and 
Pepys to Sir William Penn dated 12th August, 1662, and ends 
with a letter from Pepys to Sir John Holmes dated 18th April, 
1679. The volume thus covers the life of Pepys from the age of 
thirty to forty-seven and the greater part of it is of the nature 
of a commentary on the Diary, the last entry in which is dated 
May 38lst, 1669. The letters come out of a private book which 
was kept by Pepys for confidential correspondence, some of 
them bearing on his official life and some on his private affairs. 
They reveal him in middle age laying the foundations of his 
career and end just as the trumped-up charge of Popish leanings 
was about to involve him in temporary disgrace. The warrant 
for his committal to the Tower is dated May 22nd, 1679, just 
a month after he wrote the last of the letters. 

Even if the Diary had never been preserved this volume would 
tell us a great deal about its author. But by no means every- 
thing. For instance, there are a couple of letters here about 
one Bagwell, a carpenter, whom Pepys warmly recommends to 
Sir William Coventry for his ‘“ activeness, care, subtlety and 
diligence.” At the head of the first letter Mr. Tanner prints 
the passage from the Diary of August, 1663, which runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Young Bagwell and his wife waylayd me to desire 
my favour about getting him a better ship, which I shall pretend 
to be willing to do for them, but my mind is to know his wife 
a little better.” This is the beginning of the episode of Bagwell’s 
wife, which is the least creditable of Pepys’s amours. 

But Pepys, in spite of his foibles, had real dignity and strength 
of character, and his correspondence helps to establish this. 
It is full of evidence of his efficiency as Surveyor-General of 
Victualling, and after 1673 as the Secretary of the Navy. His 
denunciations of Sir John Mennes, the Comptroller, were 
obviously justified. The Diary tells us that when that doting 
fool made an impertinent speech at the Naval Board, Pepys 
was so perturbed that he wrote a letter, while the Board was 
sitting, to Lord Bruncker, “* by the help of a tube ” (presumably 
some kind of fountain pen)—a letter which is here printed in 
full. Elsewhere Pepys describes the workmen in the shipyards, 
daily spending their dinner times walking like ghosts in the 
yard at Harwich for want of knowing whither to go to find 
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credit for food, and one of the Commissioners bears him out in 
a letter of April 4th, 1667, in which he tells of a carpenter who 
came to get something to relieve him: ‘I ordered him ten 
shillings. He went and got a hot drink and something to help 
him, and so drank it, and died within two hours.’”’ As Mr. Tanner 
says, such conditions throw light on what has been called the 
“*fatuous decision”? to lay up the royal ships, which made it 
possible for the Dutch to sail up the Medway. From one end of 
the book to the other, we find Pepys struggling manfully with 
inefficiency and lack of funds: we see him sticking to his post 
when the Plague was rampant in London and writing to Coventry 
that gallant phrase, ‘‘ You, Sir, took your turn at the sword; 
I must not therefore grudge to take mine at the pestilence.” 

He comes out well, too, as a family man. For all his roving 
fancy, he was the pillar of his circle, inquiring solicitously about 
his father’s health and sending him a present of wine, looking 
after his nephews and nieces, taking over his dead brother's 
debts, including “ layings-out upon Trinity Dinners,’ pushing 
the fortunes of his brother-in-law and defending him against 
the passion and folly of which his commander, Captain Wilshaw, 
seemed really to have been guilty towards him. Pepys tells us 
so much to his own discredit in the Diary that there is a special 
interest and importance in anything which shows him, as this 
volume does, as the thoroughly able and good fellow he was. 
Needless to say, the book is admirably edited, and the quotations 
from the Diary which are inserted at the head of many of the 
letters make it much easier than it would otherwise be to 
appreciate the significance of its contents. 


MONTAIGNE’S JOURNEY 


The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to Italy by way of Switzer- 
land and Germany in 1580 and 1581. ‘Translated by E. J. 
TRECHMANN. Hogarth Press. 15s. 

Faithful to those ancient creditors, Florio, Mabbe and 
Urquhart, we are diffident about acquiring new debts in old 
transactions and giving modern translators our business. Mr. 
Trechmann’s version of Montaigne’s Essays, good as it was, 
was bound to suffer in this manner. But in regard to the 
Journal we have no such feelings. Florio did not know of it, and 
Mr. Trechmann’s only considerable rival is Hazlitt, whose volume 
was abominably printed and is in any case now unprocurable. 
In fact, Hazlitt’s translation, and one by Waters published in 
three rather irritating little volumes at the beginning of the 
century, are the only English versions available. Hazlitt began 
well,and then wandered further and further from the text and 
broke into wild paraphrase. Waters’s version was unsatisfac- 
tory in that it was not complete. He diluted the stronger 
potions of the text with euphemisms, and took out most of 
Montaigne’s references to his famous colic and gravel, on the 
grounds that they were disgusting, or of merely medical interest. 

It is true that there is no evidence to show that Montaigne 
wrote his travel journal for publication—it was discovered in a 
chest one hundred and eighty years after his death—but it was 
an act of uncomprehending squeamishness to delete these 


passages Mr. Trechmann has not followed this unfortunate 
example. Montaigne was a collector of curious facts. He had 


the temperament of the physician, the doctor’s scepticism, and 
while he might have agreed with Paul that his body was vile, 
he would not on that account have put it beyond the bounds of 
his own intense curiosity. As happens with many medical men 
also, Montaigne’s own faith in medicine was small; he solemnly 
took all the waters that were to be taken in the course of this 
journey through France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
derived no benefit from them. That did not matter; it was 
one more fact to record and ponder, and his descriptions of the 
various baths are most entertaining. These intimate physical 
entries are valuable to the journal; unlike so many travellers, 
who write as though they were mere personal pronouns and 
bodiless blurs of temperament and opinion, Montaigne shows us 
not only a mind, but a body also crossing those frontiers, visiting 
those Calvinist and Jesuit theologians, experiencing those 
German quilts and the sweet Italian wines. 

Montaigne travelled, as the essayist meanders, wherever his 
fancy led him. To the disgust of his retinue, who were itching 


—perhaps literally, in those days, though he would surely have 
mentioned it !—to be in Rome, he would make detours into 
districts not on the direct route and would take any road so 
long as he did not have to return by it. 


He nailed his escutcheon 


ne 


to the walls of the inns after the attractive fashion of the times, 
He noted such things as the skimpiness of bedroom curtains, 
the cries of German night watchmen, the lack of beautify) 
women, the habits of courtesans and the tricks of the water jets 
in formal gardens, where the gardener could turn on a hidden 
master tap and playfully sprinkle one with jets as fine as rain, 
Montaigne gave a ball. He described a Jewish ceremony of 
circumcision which he had the curiosity to attend. His account 
of his audience with the Pope is without emotion, religious or 
otherwise. He merely noted, as he knelt to kiss the toe of the 
then not quite infallible—who had a son in the city—that he 
spoke with a Bolognese twitter and “ slightly raised the end of 
his foot.” On arriving in Rome, Montaigne’s essays were seized 
by the heresy hunters in the Customs, but were returned to him 
after a few months, with a mild rebuke. He was requested to 
substitute the word ‘“‘ Providence ”’ for ‘“‘ Fortune,” but on his 
return to France he took pleasure in aggravating rather than 
remedying the offence. 

Mr. Trechmann’s translation is virile and accurate, and al 
the better for owing something—a phrase here and _ there, 
apparently—to Hazlitt. In format this edition is easily the 
best of the three now available in English. 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


The New Russia. By Dororny Tompson. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The pile of books on Soviet Russia has grown to formidable 
dimensions, and one opens each new addition to it with a sigh 
or a sniff. But a very few pages of Miss Thompson will dispel 
anticipations of ‘“cauld kail het again.” Miss Thompson 
(now Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) is a first-rate journalist, who went to 
Russia to study men and things, and who sets down what she 
saw and heard without fear or favour. She is nobody’s partisan. 
She is not trying to make a case for or against the Bolsheviks; 
she knows how to appreciate and how to criticise, whether she is 
dealing with high politics or social affairs, with Soviet officials 
or disillusioned artists or furtive Nepmen. This does not mean, 
of course, that everything she says is right, though we believe 
that few of her judgments are false. But in any case the book 
from cover to cover provides matter for profound thought. 
And it is written with a vigour and vividness that make it 
eminently readable. 

The general impression of the regime which is presented to us 
is that of a vast bureaucracy, lumbering and inefficient in detail, 
yet on the whole extraordinarily successful, if due allowance is 
made for the difficulties. The strings are of course pulled by 
the Communist Party, and the Communist Party maintains its 
power not merely by force or cunning, but by a system of self- 
discipline as ruthless as any set of fanatics has ever imposed 
on itself. It has a network of organisation from the “ cell” in 
the factory or the village or the school up to the ‘ Politburo” 
and the general secretary of the Party—who are, as Miss 
Thompson says, the real directing force of Russia. But even this 
organisation, almost perfect though it is, would not by itself 
ensure the hold of the Bolsheviks. What ensures that is something 
which can fairly be called a religious faith, with an emotional 
appeal far more powerful than that of Fascism in Italy. This 
is Leninism. Lenin in his lifetime laid the foundations of the 
new Russia; since his death his cult has become the supreme 
asset of his successors. The spread of this cult, its depth, its 
width, and its passion, and even the superstitions that have 
already grown on to it, are brought out very strikingly by Miss 
Thompson. And she sees—rightly, we think—in Leninism “ the 
working faith of a primitive people ...a new formula for 
power, a release of hitherto frustrated energy and a co-ordinating 
force.’ Leninism, in short, “is to Marxism what Americanism 
is to Democracy.” Incidentally, Leninism has, by a strange 
paradox, taken Americanism to its bosom, and Miss Thompson's 
chapter on “* Americanisation as a Socialist Ideal ” is an interesting 
commentary on this paradox. 

But of course the working of the faith is not left to chance. 
Leninism is a part, and a very important part, of the school 
curriculum. And not Leninism only in a narrow sense, but 
all that attitude to the past, the present and the future which 
it implies is deliberately inculecated. The schools are, as Miss 
Thompson says, the most powerful instruments of the Soviet 
State. In them bourgeois ideas of all kinds are to be eradicated, 
and a generation with a new “ proletarian” mentality is to be 
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produced. Above all, the children are to be made conscious of 
the’,* collective ” : 

Russian education rejects the theory that the social sense is but 
enlightened self-interest. It regards the ‘‘ collective ’’ as something 
more and other than the sum of individuals; it is something which 
exists in itself, has its own life, something which demands not the 
expression of the individual, but sacrifice of him.... The Collective 
in this atheistic State is God. 

This smacks of Hegel, like the Fascist doctrine. Whether the 
boys and girls who are dosed with it will eventually assimilate 
it remains to be seen. We gather from what we hear, and from 
what Russian writers like Ognyov have written, that the process 
is not altogether easy, and Miss Thompson is probably right in 
saying that the test will come when Russia is opened up and the 
new generation learns how other nations live and what other ideas 
prevail in the world. For the moment we can only watch with 
a mixture of admiration, amusement and horror, one of the two 
most audacious experiments of our age. The other, which is 
equally interesting, is the revolution in the laws governing sexual 
relationships. Here Miss Thompson is very sceptical, or rather, 
she is convinced that the Bolsheviks, by their emancipation of 
women, their relaxation of the marriage tie and their disregard 
for the family, have destroyed more than they have reformed. 
“Communism,” she says, ‘“‘ has lamed Eros.” She thinks that 
easy divorce, legalised concubinage, legalised abortion, and the 
rest of the innovations, have meant throwing the baby out of 
the window with the bath-water. Even beauty has fled, and 
boredom and aridity are widespread in Russia to-day. Ex- 
aggerated though this view may be, there is a good dea! of truth 
in her criticisms, and plenty of evidence can be seen of a growing 
dissatisfaction with the present ‘sexual chaos.” Yet Miss 
Thompson, for all her disgust, is not hopeless; for she believes 
that ‘‘the Russians have the sound instincts of a healthy and 
unsophisticated people,’ and she suggests that the solution of 
the problem may be found in “fa sort of companionate marriage, 
a new kind of erotic comradeship between men and women.” 

So much for the school and the home. What of the factory? 
How much Socialism is there in Russian industry to-day? Not 
much of what Miss Thompson calls “simon-pure Socialism.” 
But that does not mean that Russia is going back to capitalism 
as capitalism is understood in the western world. The Soviet 
State is a “ single super-trust,” and directly or indirectly it keeps 
control over all the resources of the country, and over credits and 
foreign trade exclusive control. It may be considered moderately 
successful in the business of production (though a shocking 
failure, perhaps, according to orthodox western notions). Most 
industries are jogging along, and one or two—notably oil and 
vodka—are highly flourishing. Cynics will be amused to hear 
that the annual income from the vodka monopoly is officially given 
as 500,000,000 roubles. Private enterprise, on the other hand, is 
not increasing. There was a spurt after the introduction of the 
“Nep” policy, but now, according to Miss Thompson “ the 
super-trust is gaining.’ ‘T'o-day roughly 40 per cent. of trade is 
private, 60 per cent. in the hands of the State; whilst 80 per 
cent. of industry (and 99 per cent. of heavy industry) is State- 
owned and controlled. Russia’s need of foreign capital is well 
known, and she will doubtless get it presently. But Miss Thomp- 
son is positive that there will be no fundamental change of 
political policy in return for it. And, whilst there is ample scope 
for foreigners to make money in Russia, they need to develop a 
sort of sixth sense in dealing with the Soviets; they must under- 
stand not merely the economics of the situation, but the peculiar 
psychology of those who control it and will continue to control 
It. For there is no sign that peasant-crises or Trotsky-crises are 
going to destroy the Communist party. Russia, as Miss 
Thompson says, is in a condition of permanent crisis, and a revolu- 
tion is going on perpetually in Russian Communism. Maybe a 
system will ultimately emerge that will look very unlike anything 


foreseen by Marx or even by Lenin. But it will certainly not be 
capitalism pur sang. 


A QUEEN ANNE DRAMATIST 


Three Plays, By Nicnotas Rowe. Edited by J. R. Suruer- 
LAND. Scholartis Press. 15s. 

Nicholas Rowe, like the Queen under whom he flourished, is 
Senerally thought of as dead. Certainly, in all the queer line 
of British laureates, in which he succeeded Nahum Tate, his 
name 1s One of the least familiar. But his day was a long and 
fair one, and he lies, not inconspicuously, in the Poets’ Corner. 


His tragedy of Tamerlane was regularly performed at Drury 
Lane every Fifth of November until the year of Waterloo, as a 
kind of allegory of the Protestant Succession—Jane Shore sur- 
vived on the boards even longer; and in his lifetime he enjoyed 
such valuable friendships as those of Pope, who took constant 
delight in his wit and conviviality, and of sundry great Whigs, 
who aided him in worldly ways with such useful appointments 
as a surveyorship in the London customs and the clerkship of 
the Prince of Wales’s Council. He was, in fact, a successful 
man; and his century kept his memory so green that it called 
for no fewer than six complete editions of his works between his 
death in 1718 and the year 1792. If we remember his name 
to-day it is quite likely to be as the first real editor of Shakespeare ; 
for into that task Rowe put much careful work, and his memoir 
of the poet preserved a number of Stratford traditions regarding 
him, garnered within a century of his death. And in “ the gay 
Lothario,” he enriched the harmless stock of literary allusion 
with a name that, generally speaking, has survived his own. 

The present volume presents three of Rowe’s dramas in an 
appropriately stately form. Mr. Sutherland has chosen the 
outstanding trio—Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent (1708), 
and The Tragedy of Jane Shore (1714)—and has prefaced them 
with a carefully compiled account of Rowe’s career and a judicious 
estimate of his place in the advance from the purely heroic 
style in the drama of his day, to a mode suffused with sentiment, 
even with sensibility, that foreshadowed the taste of the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century. He is right in bracketing 
Rowe with the better-known Otway as, in their slow-moving, 
heavily-draped way, “men of feeling,’ and argues with some 
reason that 


behind much outmoded passion and hysterical protest there lurks 

in both men a true feeling for dramatic situation. It was this that 

enabled an actress like Mrs. Siddons, almost ignoring the poor and 

inadequate words that Rowe put into her mouth, to overwhelm 

an audience with the terror and pathos of her acting. 
The scene, for instance, where Jane Shore, forlorn and starving, 
is barred from the door of Alicia, is unmistakably affecting in 
the antique mode. Rowe composed this piece avowedly in 
imitation of Shakespeare’s style: an effort on which Pope’s 
characteristic comment was that all the resemblance he could 
see was its one borrowed line, 

And so, good-morning t’ye, good master lieutenant ! ”’ 

But even if the disciple limps a long way behind his master, there 
are still many tricks of phrase that give the play, and its versifi- 
cation, a decided vitality. 

The historical interest of The Fair Penitent, however, is greater. 
Apart from its introduction of the illustrious Genoese rake, 
Lothario (who is, by the way, not without a certain Don Juanesque 
grandeur, and is not the mere amorous trifler that his name has 
come to signify), the tragedy is deliberately placed in a setting 
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new to the poetic stage, as the prologue declares. Too long, it 
sighs, has tragedy been concerned with the fate of kings and 
empires : 

Therefore an humbler Theme our Author chose, 

A melancholy Tale of private Woes : 

No Princes here lost Royalty bemoan, 

But you shall meet with Sorrows like your own. 

* * + * 

Who writes shou’d still let Nature be his Care, 

Mix Shades with Lights, and not paint all things fair, 

But shew you Men and Women as they are .. . 
The Fair Penitent is, in fact, a pointer towards the domestic 
tragedy that reached its supreme success with the charmingly 
didactic George Barnwell ; and even though the scene was Italian 
and the names formal and foreign, it held a good measure of 
common humanity that pleased the citizens at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields playhouse. All in all, one is grateful for being thus re- 
minded of Nicholas Rowe by these plays being made readily 
accessible in so well-edited an edition. He was a figure of placid 
dignity in his day, and he is worthily commemorated here. 


A REIGN OF PRIESTS 


The Land of the Lama. By Davip Macponatp. With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. the Eart or Ronatpsuay. Seeley, 
Service. 21s. 


** Thereis no approach to God,” according tothe Tibetan proverb, 
* unless a lama leads the way.” And, like many popular sayings, 
this has a very practical application. The lama’s power extends 
beyond religion to practical affairs of government; he actually 
does lead the way in this world because he has the pass-word for 
the next. Mr. Macdonald has calculated that in Tibet there is 
on an average one lama for every six adult males of the popu- 
lation. Not all of these, of course, have a share in the adminis- 
tration (though they are all supported by the State), but in the 
Council of Ministers, the government departments, and the local 
councils there is as a rule a lama for every layman : 

The usual practice, except in the case of small districts, is to 
appoint one lay and one lama official to each post, with equal powers, 
the idea being that one will act as a check on the other and thus 
prevent loss to government by peculation and embezzlement. The 
system does not, however, work out in practice, both lay and lama 
officials being venal. 

Preferment is obtained by purchase or bribery; officials are 
badly paid and depend for their income on bribes and occasional 
grants of land from the government. All this naturally leads 
to injustice and oppression. Taxation, too, is heavy; for besides 
the large expenditure which goes to the upkeep of the State 
monasteries (some of them containing as many as 20,000 lamas), 
there is the cost of government departments, a standing army 
equipped with modern weapons, and a police force. 

The backbone of this organisation is the priesthood—which 
has the monopoly, among other things, of medicine and printing— 
and, as Mr. Macdonald points out, the lamas “ will brook no 
interference.”” The word of the Dalai Lama himself is final on 
all questions—appeals from civil courts, details of foreign policy, 
confirmation of grants of land, the choice of official appointments, 
and so on. Every application is made to him in writing, and 
against one of the halves of the sentence, ‘“‘ To be or not to be,” 
printed at the foot of the document, he places a dot of bright 
blue ink which signifies his decision. His position is not merely 
that of a pope, but of a king whose “ divine right ” is interpreted 
literally; he is by tradition a reincarnation of the spirit of 
Cheuresi, the patron-saint of Tibet, and almost—as Mr. Mac- 
donald describes him—* the living Buddha.” 

The present Dalai Lama has begun a new era in the history 
of Tibet by freeing it from the rule of the Chinese, and this has 
come about in a curious way : 

The government of the country was carried on by regents, under 
Chinese Ambans, who took care that none of the successive young 
Dalai Lamas should attain majority, and so be entitled to exercise 
sovereign powers. The practice was to send the Living Buddha, 
when about to attain majority, to the shores of the Mule-thing Lake 
in Chho Khor Gyal, some twelve days’ journey to the south-east 
of Lhasa. While meditating in the large monastery close by, he 
was believed to meet in the spirit Palden Lhamo, the tutelary 
goddess of the locality, who warned him of his future fate and con- 
versed with him on the Lamaist faith. Furthermore, gazing into 
the waters of the lake, the Dalai Lama was said to see in a vision 
reflected on the still surface the mansion prepared for him in the 
Paradise of the Gods. On his return to the Pctala he invariably 
died, undoubtedly from poison administered by the Court physician, 


a creature of the regent, who, like his Chinese masters, was reluctant 
to relinquish his lucrative position. 


The present Dalai Lama only escaped this fate because the court 
physician of the time was his personal friend; and instead of 
being poisoned by him, he was helped to organise a rebellion, 
which finally, after some years of struggle and of exile for the 
young Dalai Lama, drove the Chinese from the country altogether, 

Mr. Macdonald refers briefly to the occasion (in 1909) when 
he helped the Dalai Lama to escape to India. Lord Ronaldshay, 
in his introduction to The Land of the Lama, mentions that he 
heard the story from Mr. Macdonald himself, and he goes on to 
say: ‘‘ A more dramatic story of an historic flight—the hejira of 
Mohammed comes to mind as a striking parallel—I have 
never heard.” It is a pity, then, that Mr: Macdonald does not 
give a full account of the incident in his book. He might easily, 
indeed, have written a book entirely of personal reminiscences, 
which would have been unusually interesting, for he spent sixteen 
years of his life in Tibet and has a more intimate knowledge 
of the country and its people than any other living European, 
As it is, he hardly mentions himself or his adventures. The Land 
of the Lama is a detached record of Tibet at the present day, its 
religion, method of government, customs, social life, festivals, 
literature, and commerce. His picture is a strange medley of 
barbarism and refinement, of a race of petty traders and farmers 
saddled with an inflated hierarchy of priests, who exploit super- 
stition and yet, in their turn, are sometimes singularly cultured. 
Lamaism, a mixture of Buddhism and devil-worship, consists 
chiefly of ritual, the turning of prayer-wheels and recitation of 
holy books, and its influence may be judged from the fact that 
the worst sentence that can be passed on a criminal in Tibet is, 
not death or torture, but “ non-transmigration of the soul.” 
Yet in many ways, even in their religion, the Tibetans are a 
practical people, with an eye on immediate events. Mr. Mac- 
donald writes of them with sympathy and without bias. He has 
been fortunate in being able to study this people at the beginning 
of a new and important period of its development. The book 
apparently has been revised by Tibetan scholars. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists. By Percy ALLEN. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Allen continues his discoveries of prototypes and borrowings 
in Elizabethan drama and adopts a confident tone regarding them 
which we cannot share. He writes long, clumsy sentences which 
lead to grammar like “‘ The courtships . . . was,” and finds conscious 
borrowings in names and phrases which seem to us often far-fetched 
or mere commonplaces. Orsino in Twelfth Night is ‘ Orsineu,” 
which is Monsieur with M dropped, a title of Elizabeth’s suitor, 
Alengon. While we realise that a character may be founded on a 
contemporary, it is not easy to believe that a mature artist would 
copy such originals throughout such a play as Twelfth Night. Even 
the silly Aguecheek is identified; he is the Frenchman Fervaques 
—aque in one and ague in the other—as well as Philip Sidney! The 
recent book on the Earl of Oxford, who was Burleigh’s ward, has 
encouraged Mr. Allen to find, ‘‘ unquestionably ” and “* with absolute 
certainty,” the Earl in Hamlet, Burleigh in Polonius and Ophelia in 
the Earl’s unhappy first wife. Dr. Parrott, the learned editor of 
Chapman’s plays, supplies reasonable sources for various things, as 
Mr. Allen admits, but the new clues must be added. Chapman was 
Shakespeare’s rival, but is it likely that he would sit down and in 
one play deliberately copy or comment on two or three plays of 
Shakespeare at once? Certain echoes are reasonable, but nothing like 
Mr. Allen’s collection. 

As for Hamlet, he ignores the generally received opinion that much 
of it°came from an earlier play by Kyd, and turns to Oxford’s life and 
incidents more easily explained. Oxford killed a cook in Burleigh’s 
household and got off with a se defendendo. The first clown talked of 
Ophelia’s case as one of se offendendo. But why drag in Oxford when 
the Stratford records give us the death of Katharine Hamlett drowned 
under a willow-tree and debated as a case of felo de se? Sources like 
these, in fact, and others in literature should be known to any one 
who sets out to explain the matter of the plays. Either Mr. Allen’s 
equipment is insufficient, or if he rejects similarities more compelling 
than his own vagaries, his judgment is at fault. But once astride of 
his theories, he is not likely to stop for anything. 


The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate. 
Translated by ALEXANDER WERTH. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

This is a continuation of M. Ognyov’s Diary of a Communist 
Schoolboy, which was published in an English translation last year. 
It describes student life in a Soviet University, proletarian debates, 
adventures with women and the materialist “ideology ” of the hero 
Kostya. In growing up he has become a complete prig, and we find 
him denouncing a fox-trot party as “ an anti-revolutionary pastime, 
and joining a legal class because the girls there have shingled hair 
which he considers ‘* democratic ” and “ anti-bourgeois.” His attitude 
towards philosophical and religious. ideas is that of “‘ any sane a0 
politically sound person.” When his father dies he is surprised that 
‘you can’t very well stand by his bedside and argue that it’s matter 
that will dissolve according to such and such a process.” He goes 
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walking naked in the woods—‘“a funny and rather ridiculous 
experience.” This picture of university life has only been surpassed 
in absurdity by the fictions of Columbia and Ohio. Probably most 
of the detail is true, but M. Ognyov fails to convince us that he is 
writing about human beings; he has noted the current slang and 
topics of students’ debating clubs, and a few types, and left it at that. 
The diary is shapeless and consists chiefly of fragments of conversation. 
For those who read the previous book, it contains few revelations ; 
it is worth reading only because there are so few accounts of life in 
Soviet Russia which can be regarded as at all genuine. The translation 
by Mr. Werth is good. 


Aspects of Age, Life and Disease. By Sir Humrurey ROLLESTON. 
Anglo-French Library of Medical and Biological Science. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Humphrey Rolleston has collected under this high-sounding 
title a number of articles on miscellaneous subjects connected with 
medicine: old age, tobacco, changes in the history of disease, quackery, 
holidays, and so on. Most of these are of general interest, but they 
vary considerably in merit. The chapter on tobacco, which discusses 
briefly its history, literary associations and effects on health, is by 
far the best. Sir Humphrey Rolleston quotes a number of writers 
for and against tobacco, of whom perhaps the weightiest is Tobias 
Venner, Doctor of Physicke in Bathe (1637), who ended his denuncia- 
tion : 

To conclude, therefore, I wish them that desire to have mentem 
sanam in corpore sano, altogether to abandon infanum praeposterum- 
gue Tabacci usum. 

Another article, ‘‘ Poetry and Physic,” contains some curious infor- 
mation about doctor-poets, though it is based on the fatuous question, 
“Is there any inherent incompatibility between the lancet and the 
lyre?” Sir Humphrey Rolleston writes fluently on definitely medical 
subjects, but, like so many doctors, he feels bound to extend the bedside 
manner to stale advice on ‘‘ The Problem of Success,” ‘‘ Choosing a 
Career,” and “* Medical Aspects of Holidays.”’ He chose these subjects 
originally for addresses to medical students ; they might have been left 
out of this book. 


The Dublin of Yesterday. By Pace L. Dickinson. Methuen. 6s. 


A dull volume of Irish reminiscences is impossible, but dullness is 
the least of the evils which Mr. Dickinson, as an expatriated loyalist, 
fears will fall upon the Irish Free State. He accordingly in this volume 
takes shelter in some of the pleasantest years Ireland has known— 
1904 to 1914. Allowing for a certain triteness, naive digressions into 
personal matters of religious doubt, and for the nervous Irish habit of 
qualifying nearly every statement of preference and opinion, his work 
is a very readable account of the Anglo-Irish twilight. The Viceregal 
Lodge, during the reign of the Aberdeens, was already under the 
shadow of social change ; but official dullness was compensated for by 
the excitements of the literary revival, the adventures of the Abbey 
Theatre, the stir of Hugh Lane in the worlds of painting and archi- 
tecture, and Dublin’s never-ceasing collection of hard drinkers, 
brilliant talkers and practical jokers. And if all these had failed, the 
Irish Bar itself would keep any book going. There are stories of the 
Plunket House people, A.E. (‘‘ the hairy fairy”), Yeats, Gogarty 
Lennox Robinson, Carson and, of course, Mahaffy. Yeats’s absent- 
mindedness is amusingly revealed. He had been talking so brilliantly 
and enthusiastically at dinner that, not realising he had dined, he 
calmly went through the menu all over again. As an architect—and 
an Anglo-Irishman—Mr. Dickinson has no opinion of Irish Romanesque 
and sings the praises of the eighteenth century. The glamour of 
Ireland has always meant the Anglo-Irish. They have dwindled 
tragically but as carelessly as the rakes of Mallow. 


A Wayfarer in Morocco. By Atys Lowrn. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


This latest addition to the Wayfarer Series of travel books is scarcely 
as successful as some of its predecessors. Morocco, with its sharp 
contrasts between old and new, between the Orient and the West, is 
& country of infinite fascination; but Miss Lowth does not appear to 
be the ideal interpreter of its glamour. Though she evidently is well 
read in the history of Morocco, her mixture of guide-book matter and 
historical references, along the most conventional lines of travel-book 
writing, is more than usually amateurish. Morocco, however, though 
It is now beginning to be developed as a tourist country, has not yet 
acquired much of a travel literature; and the book will at least serve 
as an introduction to an intending visitor. 


Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. By Pau Scnenesta. Trans- 
lated by Anrnur CHAMBERS. Hutchinson. 21s. 

As an ethnologist Mr. Schebesta has done a very valuable piece of 
work in recording his experiences among the Semang of Malay. He 
spent a year among this curious dwarf people and got to know them 
intimately. His book is sympathetic and patient, a model personal 
record which even the student will not disdain, though we presume 
the author has more information of a scientific order to reveal in its 
Proper place. His book is also timely. The forest dwarfs are dwindling 
~Partly owing to the pressure of the white man, who is driving these 
nomads into a gradually diminishing area that is less and less able 
to maintain them; and partly owing to a shortage of women. The 

Warfs are shy and elusive. Not the least of the author’s difficulties 
~ to persuade them to remain with him in their encampments. 
an timid people would flee from him over night, until, after con- 
—e hardships and study of their temperament, he won their 
= = ence. The Semang are an attractive race. They are clean. 
a er, theft and drunkenness are unknown. They wander about 
“at groups, without chieftains. Polygamy and adultery are 
‘ees eae the bond of marriage is an easy one, tightening naturally 
Sinal children are born. Birth control is practised—a disappointing 

ation for the Pope, who financed Mr. Schebesta’s expedition ! 


Husband and wife have equal rights and—surely the final touch of 
enlightenment—communication between children-in-law and parents- 
in-law is forbidden. 


Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. Jonnsron and L. G. 
Strrutuers. Allen and Unwin. 2 vols. 32s. 


This is the first appearance in English of Hegel’s greatest work. 
The “ Logic” section of his Encyclopedia translated by W. Wallace 
in 1874 is much less full and authoritative, for there the observations 
expanding difficult sections are compiled from the notes of pupils, and 
the whole argument is often so condensed as to pass from the grey of 
philosophy’s twilight into the night when all cows are black. In this 
edition the translation reads straightforwardly—ease would be suspect 
—and there is an excellent preface by Lord Haldane showing the 
significance of Hegel’s method. Even if the dialectic, with its triads and 
transitions, has not found universal favour, Hegel’s Logic is still a 
storehouse from which later English philosophy has drawn inspiration 
and argument, and to which the English reader can now turn for its 
own uncouth and undiluted vigour. While much of Hegel has thus 
become naturalised in this country, there is nothing to match the 
original when he is criticising Kant or examining the concepts of Life 
and Teleology. Here the effort his obscurity demands is amply repaid. 


The Slippery Ladder. By W. Perr Rincre. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pett Ridge has really only two stories to tell; one is ‘ Dick 
Whittington’ and the other “ Cinderella.” His variants of these 
stories, however, are peculiarly his own, and by keeping them up to 
date, and, as a rule, well within the four-mile radius, which he knows 
as no other novelist knows it, they never fail him. The slippery ladder 
is, of course, the ladder of material success, up which we watch a 
typically Pett Ridge youth scrambling, from the time when we meet 
him first conveying the news of his mother’s death to his engaging 
scamp of a father in prison to the day when we leave him happily 
married, with a successful business just turned into a limited company, 
and membership of one of those remarkably constituted clubs to which 
Mr. Pett Ridge always elects his heroes. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HERE are several issues this month of more than ordinary 
interest. First place must be given to the excellent 
recording, by the Léner Quartet and Mr. Charles Draper, 

of Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A major (Col. dark blue label, 
four 12-in. discs). This work, composed about two years before 
Mozart’s death, is a masterpiece, and there is no work of the same 
sort to rival it. The only other Clarinet Quintet that can in any 
way be compared with it is Brahms’s Quintet in B minor, Op. 115, 
and fortunately this composition has also been issued this month, 











A Constable Classic. 


REJECTED 
ADDRESSES 


The New Theatrum Poetarum 
By JAMES & HORACE SMITH. 


New Statesman: “This is a good edition of a good 
book. We have Cruikshank’s illustrations, admirably 
reproduced portraits of both the authors and of all their 
victims, and a bibliography which enables us to compare 
the first hasty thoughts of the writers with their second. 
Altogether the volume is—rare praise—worth its price. 

“The Rejected Addresses is still the most celebrated 
of all collections of parodies ; the poems are so lucid and 
lively that they can be enjoyed by children who have no idea 
that they are parodies at all. For this reason we think 
the Addresses will outlast the many parodies which have 
appeared since their day.” 


Newly edited with an introduction and notes by Andrew 
Boyle, and with twenty collotype portraits and text draw- 
ings by George Cruikshank, 15s, net. 


Recently published 
VATHEK, and the Episodes of Vathek 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD of FONTHILL. 


New Statesman: “ A masterpiece of English literature 
written in French prose. A collection of tales worthy 
rs os <cee and yet essentially English as Gilbert's 

ikado. 


With an historical introduction and notes by Guy Chapman, 
and eight collctype plates, Two volumes, 31s, 6d, 
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played by the same combination of musicians (Col. dark blue 
label, five 12-in. discs), so that music-lovers will be able to enjoy 
comparing the two works. 

Another superb record is that of one of Mozart’s finest Quartets, 
the one in B flat major dedicated to Haydn. This is admirably 
played by the Léner Quartet (Co. dark blue label, three 12-in. 
discs). Haydn’s fine Quartet in D major, Op. 76, No. 5, is also 
recorded by the same combination (Col. dark blue label, three 
12-in. discs). 

* * * 

If the H.M.V. Company has issued any big works this month, 
they have not been sent to me. But there is a charming record 
of Handel’s Organ Concerto in B flat, played on the Westminster 
Abbey organ by Dr. Bullock (H.M.V. dark red label, two 10-in. 
discs). Another organ work, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, but transcribed for the pianoforte by Liszt and effectively 
played by Mischa Levitzki, makes a good recording (H.M.V. 
plum label, one 12-in. disc). 

Manuel de Falla’s ‘‘ Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” played 
by an orchestra under M. Coppola, is well recorded, and will be 
welcomed as one of the best examples of modern orchestral music 
(H.M.V. plum label, three 12-in. discs). Two vocal records that I 
can recommend are ‘ Madre Pietosa Vergine” from Verdi’s 
La Forza del Destino, sung by Dusolina Giannini, with orchestra 
(H.M.V. red label, one 12-in. disc), and ‘* Dei Miei Vollenti Spiriti ”’ 
from Verdi’s Traviata and “ Tombe degli Avi Miei” from 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, sung by Ben. Gigli (H.M.V. 
red label, one 12-in. disc). Admirers of Mr. John Goss will be 
glad to have “ Walk him along, Johnny,” “ Johnny comes down 
to Hilo,” ‘‘ O Shallow Brown ” and “‘ Miss Lucy Long,” sung with 
the Cathedral Male Voice Quartet (H.M.V. dark red label, one 10-in. 
disc). 

) * * * 

A certain amount of modern music has been issued this month 
by the Columbia Company. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts 
Delius’s “*‘ Summer Night on the River ”’ (Col. light blue label, one 
10-in. disc). Poulence’s slight but rather charming Trio for Piano- 
forte, Oboe and Bassoon (Col. light blue label, three 12-in. discs) is 
an excellent example of this living French composer’s style, and 
in my opinion far preferable to the tawdry, noisy and banal 
Concerto in F for Pianoforte and Orchestra by George Gershwin, 
played by Paul Whiteman and his orchestra (Col. black label, 
three 12-in. discs). Nothing could better illustrate the poverty 
of inspiration of these pretentious jazz composers when they 
attempt anything on a large scale than this tedious work. 
Ravel’s “ La Valse,” played by the famous Orchestra de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Philippe 
Goubert (Col. light blue label, two 12-in. discs), is an excellent 
example of Ravel’s rather misdirected skill, and it will no doubt 
please many music-lovers. 

More to my taste are three somewhat old-fashioned overtures : 
Weber’s Der Freischulz, played by Felix Weingartner and the 
Basle Symphony Orchestra (Col. black label, two 12-in. discs, with 
the second “‘ Entreacte ” from Rosamunde on the last side), Offen- 
bach’s charming, inconsequent overture, Orpheus in the Underworld 
(Col. black label, one 12-in. disc) and Rossini’s fascinating 
Semiramide (Col. black label, two 12-in. discs). I strongly recom- 
mend Orpheus and Semiramide to those who have a taste for 
sparkling, inconsequent gaiety in music. 

Among the new vocal records I recommend the Finale from 
Act I. of Otello, sung by Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera 
with the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House (Parlophone 
black label, one 12-in. disc), and the “‘ Cavatina di Zerlina”’’ from 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, sung by Margherita Salvi (Parlophone black 
label, one 12-in. disc). Unfortunately the Mozart record by the 
same company, sung by Conchita Supervia, is poor, and cannot be 
recommended. There is quite an attractive recording of ‘* Let 
the Bright Seraphim ” from Handel’s Samson, sung by Miss Bella 
Baillie, with orchestra and trumpet obbligato by Ernest Hall (Col. 
black label, one 12-in. disc), and those who want to hear a German 
male choir will be pleased to have Schubert’s ‘“‘ Der Tanz” and 
“Die Nacht,” sung by the Wiener Schubertbund (Col. black 
label, one 12-in. disc). G. P. 


About Motoring 
CANT ABOUT PETROL PRICES 


HE average Briton has a perfectly rational dread of being 

i exploited by any trust or ring. It is usually true that the 
oil interests have it in their power to squeeze him rather 

tightly if they wish to do so. But it is not a fact that they have 


ever abused their colossal opportunities to anything like the 
extent which other semi-monopolists have done ; or that they are 
at all likely to do so; or that the average private owner of a car or 
motorcycle would suffer at all heavily in purse if the oil syndicates 


suddenly developed increased rapacity. Take, as an illustra. 
tion, the case of a private owner who stables a 20-h.p. car, listed 
at £500, and running 20 miles on a gallon of fuel. Imagine 
that the petrol companies suddenly increased their price by 6d. 
a gallon. The motorist in question will not, if he is a typical 
owner, exceed 5,000 miles in the course of a season. He will 
thus purchase 250 gallons of spirit in the year, and thefprice 
increase will cost him £6 5s. The owner of a 10-h.p. mass-produc- 
tion car, capable of 40 miles per gallon, will pay an additional 
£3 2s. 6d. Nobody wishes to be deprived of even these small 
sums. But they are mere bagatelles compared with the other 
expenditures which we bear without protest. The first owner will 
lose £200 by depreciation in the value of his car by the time that it 
has been in his hands twelve months. Their respective taxes are 
£20 and £10. Their respective insurance premiums may be 
almost as much, and the insurance premiums are now being raised 
by one-fifth. So an increase of 6d. per gallon in the price of fuel 
cannot have any appreciable effect upon private motoring, whether 
such an impost were commercially justified or was simply due to 
the squeezing policy which monopolies so often adopt. All this 
hullabaloo is really an instinctive response to the dread of being 
exploited by a ring or trust. An even heavier price increase 
would not reduce either the sales or the use of cars. 
* * * 

The large consumer is more vulnerable to such price variations, 
but he is actually better protected, because it is always open to 
him to revert to steam transport; and the existence of steam 
transport, both by rail and road, sets a commercial limit to the 
price which the petrol companies can charge him. If anybody 
has a genuine grievance where petrol is concerned, it is probably 
the retailer. In return for giving the public what is in practice 
a twenty-hour service, he receives a very small commission indeed, 
and is faced with large overhead charges. The petrol pump is by 
no means a cheap installation. Except in the case of main filling 
stations, it does not pay the retailer to keep a separate staff 
for operating the pumps or handling the cans. At irregular 
intervals throughout every day, including Sundays, his mechanics 
or salesmen must rush out to the pumps; and the demand con- 
tinues in a reduced form throughout the night. His staff there- 
fore work under inefficient conditions, and he is often compelled 
to employ highly skilled semi-technical people in a spasmodic 
way at their proper work, interspersed by numerous interrup- 
tions to undertake unskilled labour. He gives a good deal of 





DODSWORTH 


Sinclair Lewis 
Author of ‘ Babbitt, ‘ Elmer Gantry,’ etc. 


J) 


‘It is Mr. Lewis’s most amusing, as 
it is his justest and most penetrating 
book.... This book is four hundred 
pages. I was annoyed when I found 
I had come to the end of it, I was 
game for another four hundred 
pages... The observation of human 
character, human frailties in par- 
ticular, is immensely acute; the 
sketches of animate and inanimate 
scenery are brilliant’ J.C. Squire 
in ‘The Observer’ 


7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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What 
Celebrities 
say of 
Achille Serve 


Service 


Mr. Fred Astaire? 


“I have found Achille Serre Ltd., to be a 
most excellent firm of cleaners and dyers. 
The service is entirely satisfactory at all times 
—in fact the best I have experienced.” 


eo 


a § 
Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning § 
and pressing in the ‘Achille Serre Way " will, undoubtedly, § 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 

complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect § 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 

pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. § 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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The crispbread habit has come to stay. 
_ Everywhere, every day, you find more and 


S.8a 
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more people adopting Vita-Weat, the all- 
wheat crispbread made by Peek Frean, as 
their daily bread. They like its ripe-corn 
flavour, its pleasant “crunchiness.” But, 
more than that, they find to their satisfaction 
that Vita-Weat, while full of nourishment 


ZA and vitamins, is exceedingly kind to the 

digestion, promotes regularity within, and 
MYSTE RY/ / can be eaten with whole-hearted zest with- 
° out fear of a “spreading figure.” 


-a secret blend Peek Frean’s 
of rare tobaccos! ,, 
a | Vita-Weat 


pVERLeE) THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 








Try also Grocers and bakers sell it in large cartons at 
CHOCOLATE 


] RE Vita-Weat 116 (containing 56 pieces), in smaller car- 
M xX | U : CROQUETTES : = tons at 10d., and in packets at 6d. and 2d. 





ORIGINAL Vo!4"8 SCOTT BLEND Vo?" WHEAT—W HOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 


tied ty The Imperat Todacee Company tof Great Britain and trelandi Ld wa 307 
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credit to his private customers, and such credit is often lengthy. 

In fact, many retailers consider their petrol supplies as mere 

groundbait, linking potential customers for cars, repairs and 

accessories to their premises. 
* * * 

I do not wish to suggest that variations in the price of petrol 
are immaterial, or that any of us relish a sudden increase of even 
50s. per annum in our running costs. But, considering the much 
larger sums which we splash on tax, insurance, and depreciation, 
the song and dance which has been staged by some of the papers 
about the recent small rise in petrol cost is simply ridiculous. 
One journal has actually had the hardihood to state that the 
rise will affect the sale of motorcycles, which probably average 
round about 100 miles per gallon. The main factors of economical 
motoring lie in other directions. If anybody feels pinched in 
these hard days, he should take reasonable measures which are 
under his own control to cheapen his motoring. The first 
and principal economy is to buy a small car instead of a big one; 
this single expedient will save far more money in tax alone than a 
really substantial drop in fuel costs would procure; and the 
economy of a small car extends to its insurance, its depreciation, 
its tyres, and its repairs—as well as to its tax and its fuel. The 
second plank in economical motoring is to buy a secondhand car 
instead of a new one, and so to sidestep the first year’s depreciation. 
This saving will vary with the size and make of car concerned. 
With a Baby Austin it will amount to at least £30; with a medium 
class 20-h.p. to perhaps £200; and with such a fine car as a 20-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce to perhaps £350. The third essential is to dodge the 
renting of a garage, if such a plan is in the least possible. Nobody 
perusing last week’s press on the subject of petrol prices would 
dream that many small car owners actually pay £26 per annum 
for quite unsatisfactory garaging; or that architects and builders 
continue to erect houses intended for the lower strata of motorists 
without providing either a garage or free space on which garages 
can be erected; or that young couples who intend to own cars at 
the first opportunity actually buy such houses through building 
societies without considering where they can store their future 
carette, or at what rent. The fourth essential economy is to 
resist the temptation to feed and sleep at hotels; but this proviso 
demands an almost superhuman self-restraint. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T= Stock Exchange will not start its holidays in happy 
mood, for as a result of the break in New York early 
in the week practically all our markets have plunged 

downwards. The one section that may perhaps be regarded as 

an exception is that of foreign rails, and Home rails have shown 

a little more resistance than other markets. It is futile to 

endeavour to forecast the immediate course of markets here, as 

they depend almost absolutely upon what takes place across 
the Atlantic. So far as home conditions are concerned, prospects 
point to weak and undecided markets for some time ahead. 

The American break, however, may ease the pressure upon the 

money market, and a banker friend tells me that, in his opinion, 

we are now over the worst in this respect, and that a further rise 
in the London rate is unlikely. It is noteworthy that, despite 
discouraging paragraphs regarding the Experts Conference in 

Paris, some of the leading American houses have started to 

advise their clients to purchase German securities. They may 

have some advance information. The German stock markets 
have had so long a period of continuous depression that prices 
there probably more than discount the worst that can happen, 
and in the event of any settlement approaching sanity, there 
should be a sharp rise. 

. a « 

A good many transactions are taking place on the Stock 
Exchange in what are termed “ Majorities.”” The prices quoted 
represent the number of seats the market thinks the various 
parties will have after the election, and transactions are entered 
into on this basis. The present quotations are in the neighbour- 
hood of 259 Conservative, 261 Labour and 98 Liberal. A month 
ago these figures were 288, 258 and 68 respectively. A person 
who considers that the number of Conservative seats is under- 
estimated would buy, say, £1 worth of Conservatives, which 
would mean that he would be entitled to receive £1 for every 
Conservative Member of Parliament elected in excess of 259, 
but would have to pay £1 for every one less than that number. 
An advantage of dealing in “ Majorities” is that the ordinary 
man can easily “ go a bear” without the customary difficulties 
of borrowing stock each settlement day. Suppose, for instance, 
that he considers the market estimate of Liberal seats to be 
excessive, he can sell, say, £5 worth of Liberals at 98, which 
means that he would be entitled to receive £5 for every seat 
less than 98 secured by the Liberal party, or would be called 
upon to pay £5 in respect of every seat over 98. These dealings 
are probably a disguised form of betting, but the border-line 


en 


between speculation and betting is hard to define, and? the 
speculator in this case certainly has to exercise his judgment, 
If it is asked where the dealer comes in, the reply is that he 
makes a difference between buying and selling prices just as jn 
the case of stocks and shares, the figures given above being 
middle prices. The speculator in “‘ Majorities”” has not neces. 
sarily to await the result of the election in order to make a 
profit, as in the event of the Conservative figures rising, say, 
five points, the “ bull ” of Conservatives can sell, or in the event 
of Liberals falling some points the seller of that stock can cover 
his “‘ bear”? by purchasing at the lower price. 


* * * 


The Guaranty Survey, which is the monthly publication of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, draws attention to the 
change that is occurring in the nature and scope of competition 
owing to the growth of large-scale business methods, and the 
corresponding changes in methods of advertising and selling 
that accompany it. Active competition was formerly limited 
mostly to individual firms in the same industry, but now takes 
place between different industries. This new competition is 
apparent in the case of structural steel competing with reinforced 
concrete, oil and gas with coal, rayon with natural silk and other 
fabrics, electric refrigeration with ice, and soon. The big business 
undertaking now, in advertising, has to recognise that in the 
struggle “ for the consumer’s dollar ”’ it is competing with other 
industries as well as with other firms in its own trade. A present 
example of this nature in the United States is an advertising 
contest between one of the leading cigarette firms and the or- 
ganised sugar interests, the former pointing out the enjoyments of 
smoking and reminding the public that sugar has a fattening effect, 
whilst the sugar people direct attention to the cheapness of that 
article and its wholesomeness as an article of diet. One would 
think that each advertisement would cancel the other out, but 
advertising men would not, of course, admit this, and assert that 
in the end both benefit. The Guaranty Survey sums up the situa- 
tion as follows : 


The attitude of business towards the public generally seems to be 

= moving on from the old standards of ‘‘the public be damned” 

through the newer slogan of ‘‘ the public be served ” to the most 

modern idea of ‘“‘the public be informed.” Selling competition 

and modern advertising are creating new values and new rules of 
procedure. 


A. Emit Davies. 








WHERE 
SHALL | PUT MY SAVINGS! 


The convenience of a Deposit Account 
but with greater interest. 


Absolute security, power to with- with safety because his capital is 
draw your money quickly, and, at large enough to be split up. 

the same time, a first class return Already more than 30,000 small 
in interest—these can be yoursif investors have pooled their 
you invest your savings in the rst, resources in these Trusts. For 
2nd and 3rd Co-operative Invest- £5 you can buy a Withdrawable 
ment Trusts. Preference Share. 
All money so in- It pays 5% and if 


vested is spread 
over no less than 
700 different in- 
vestments in 37 
different countries 
—funds are so 
widely distributed 
that safety is en- 
sured. In this way 
these Trusts place 
the small man in 
the favoured posi- 
tion of the wealthy 
investor who can 
obtain a good yield 


IST 2ND & JRO 
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Chairman: 


Alderman A. Emil Davies,L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds 
£2,750,000 





held for certain 
periods 5$%. Inter- 
est is paid over 
even the shortest 
pericd and you can 
always withdraw 
your money quick- 
ly. For every £5 
Preference Share 
issued the Trusts 
hold £20 worth of 
investments. Ex- 
plore this matter. 
Fill in and post the 
enquiry form now. 


“The Big Company for the Small Man” 
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CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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CLUBS 


tHE 1917 cus. 


Pouitics: LITERATURE: STAGE. 
Men and Women. 
President: THE RT. HON. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, P.C., M.P. 


Past Presidents: E. M. Forst—ER; MARGARET BONDFIELD, J.P., M.P.; 
J. A. Hopson; JosepH Kinc; H. W. NEvINSON. 





Rule I.—‘‘ The objects of the Club shall be to provide a meeting place for the 
interchange of opinion and information relating to democracy and internationalism 
and for the association of men and women desiring their establishment.” 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : CoUNTRY MEMBERS, 1 GUINEA; TOWN MEMBERS, 3 GUINEAS. 
Combined Town Membership for husband and wife, 4 guineas. 
Address : 4 Gerrard Street, London, W. 1 (a few minutes from Piccadilly Circus). 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP INVITED. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HHACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. Electric 
Radiators in all Bed Bed , Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 

night.—Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLE. 























T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 


on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,’” London, N.W. 11. 








EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.WYNNE. 





Half-Crown Lunch at any Trust House and 

other charges to match. Get this Catalogue of 

150 Hotels and Inns with fixed and moderate 

tariffs, post free, from Trust Houses Ltd., Short’s 
Gardens, London, W.C, 2. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ets. 








ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (2 minutes’ walk from Auto-Station, 

Wilderswil-Interlaken). Park-Hotel les Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. 

ul NE a walks, Every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E & 
4 1. 





UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. Large 


Private Grounds. Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. Humane diet. Apply, 
Director, 151, Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
OETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. Prospectus from Hon. Sec. 


General, 24 Denby Lane, Loscoe, Derby. An organisation based on voluntary and 
disinterested co-operation. Local organisers wanted. 


THEATRE 


(Cover. Evgs. 8.30. Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. Sloane 5137. 
“THE RUMOUR.” by C. K. Munro. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 
The ‘Censorship’ of Books : 


By THE RIGHT HON. LORD DARLING 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
























(3) .. c+ .. 2. By STEPHEN H. FOOT, D.S.O. 
CB) cn seenee, cesses, nse 
RR i Re eae By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


meat — —_ one By THE EDITOR 
By THE VERY REV D. H. S. CRANAGE, 
Dean of Norwich. 


ae oa 
Church and State 
The Centenary of Western Australia 
By THE HON. JOHN W. KIRWAN, M.L.C. 
An American Platonist... ose eee By PHILIP S. RICHARDS 
The Peregrine Falcon ... oe ied ose By H. A. BRYDEN 
Sterilisation of the Unfit By ELDON MOORE (Editor, ‘ Eugenics Review ') 
Noise and Hearing a By MILLAIS CULPIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
The Great Mother-in-Law Joke By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 


The Roman Turf in ee By STANLEY W. KEYTE 
The Bad Abbot of Evesham ... H. P. PALMER 


wale By 
Thomas Percy’s Bicentenary ... By MAURICE McGRATH 
On Book-Hours ... oa By ORLO WILLIAMS 
London Lines By EDWARD SNELSON 


Correspondence : 
‘The Evolution of the Orchestra’ AMES DEAS 


ove yJ 
The Channel Tunnel By C. E, TURNER-JONES 


SPECIALS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
AnnualiSubscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3]- 
TIM CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 liliiillll ie 


The Famous 
Pre-War Brand 


revived 


pinet- 


PIPE TOBACCO 


is now packed in airtight tins of 
* Zz O%., 2/- ee 4 OZ., J. * 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥% IS THE LARGEST * 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 








EADERS| of ‘‘THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 

the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 

Nin wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 
added tne per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
details of Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions 
Pood which will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, Taz New 
E: MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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MAPS, GUIDES & NOVELS 


You will need them for your holidays, 
and will find them, with all the good 
books, at 
J.& E BUMPUS LTD. 9 

Booksellers to {His Majesty the King 


(350 OXFORD STREET W. |- Lets | 
Telephone’? Mayfair 1223 
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£1,200 is required every week for maintenance. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 755" 


exist to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


EE PORE RRA Te nr eR TT 

£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ Homes* 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. ; 

£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the Train- 
ing Ship ‘“‘ Arethusa.” 


Patrons : THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN’ 
H.R.H,. PRINCESS MARY. Viscountess Lascelles- 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 

CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairmin ani Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of ‘* Arethusa” Committee : 

HOWSON F. DSVITL, Esq. 

Sceretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFFESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


When responiing please mention ‘* New Statesman.’’ 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
THE Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and Public 


Buildings invite applications for the post of Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Wales. 

Candidates must possess knowledge and practical experience in 
archeological matters, particularly as they affect Ancient Monuments 
and Historic Buildings in Wales. 

Salary £200-{15-{400-{20-{600 per annum, plus bonus (at present 
equivalent to £299-£776), although an initial salary up to £300 per 
annum, plus bonus (£423 in all), may be given toa candidate with wide 
experience. Age 23-35. 

Application to be made in writing not later than 21st April, ona 
form to be obtained from the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
H.M. Office of Works, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DIRECTORSHIP OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 








The Council of the University invites applications for the position 
of Director of Extra-Mural Studies. 

The person appointed will be a full-time officer of the University 
and will be required to act as Secretary of Extra-Mural Studies as 
well as Joint Secretary of the Joint Committee of the University and 
the W.E.A. 

The stipend offered is {500 per year. 
commence on September ist, 1929. 

Twelve copies of applications, which may be accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to reach him not later than April 27th, 1929. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. Burton, 
Birmingham. Secretary. 
March, 1929. 


NIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. Lecturer 
in English. Applications are invited for the above position. 
Salary £450, rising by annual increments of {20 to £550. 

Applications in duplicate, with copies of certificates and testimonials 
and a recent photograph, to be lodged by the 15th April, 1929, with 
the Agent-General for Western Australia, Savoy House, 115 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

H. E. WHITFIELD, Vice-Chancellor. 


AGENCY 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy stics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
University Courses 1n ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 


Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


The stipend and duties will 
































UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 











THE NEW STATESMAN 


Postal Subscription Rates. 
One Year post free ... és a ea 30s. Od. 
Six Months /-_— wid 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,,_ ,; — ia dae ‘es 7s. 6d. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THER 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 




















SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HELSEA NURSERY SCHOOL. An open-air Nursery School, 

for children from two to five years old, will be opened on May 8th, at 51 Glebe Place 

S.W. 3. Outdoor equipment, Montessori and other apparatus, certificated directress 

and assistant, medical supervision. For prospectus and further 
Mrs. A. E. Davies, 35 Ormonde Gate, S.W.3. Flaxman 2478. 


AMBRIDGE—The Perse School. Founded A.D. 1615. Head 
master: H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc. Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving 

a Public School Education in close proximity to the University and Paying special 
attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient 
and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for Junior Boys, O.T.C., Scouts, 


etc. School House in grounds of 6 acres ; Playing Fields, 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster 
Perse School House. 





details apply to 








ADMINTON SCHOOL fér Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpEry Symes, Esg., m.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. : 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


niversities. 1 Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘“‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, 

Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrinciPac. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WicksTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
{is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


























thoroughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages 10-18. 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
REAT FeE.Lcourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 494". 


ONFERENCES, HOLIDAY SCHOOLS. Fine building, ideally 
situated, Cotswold country. Can accommodate 60 to 80 members. July to 


September.—Apply Box 492, THz NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ELSIZE Park (near Tube). Pleasant unfurnished rooms, vacant 
March 25th, 14/- (top floor), 21/-, 25/-. Use bath, garden, phone.—Box 493, THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


IGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING.—Choice acre site ; sea views; 
£360; 120 ft. frontage. Also corner site, £500. Gas, electricity and main water 
available.-—Write BM/BDG7, London, W.C.1. Park 7741. 




















OMFORTABLE FURNISHED FLAT in quiet house; gas, elec- 
tricity, bath, telephone. Easy access all parts. Within mile Kensington Gardens 
and shops. 35. to 2 gs. according to requirements. One lady preferred.—Write 

A. C., 86 Westbourne Park Road, W. 2, or Phone Park 7741. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gns.— Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle St., London, W.t 
EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for B ye by expert knitters, plain . 
in the famous “ Fair Isle”? Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native pee 
At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrate« 
booklet to: S.T.74, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A — 
sweet smoke. 73. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 9¢.; 

758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, _ ‘ 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., go Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.-—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, we 

Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—4o01 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel . 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James STREET TWEED Deport, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 
pearing 
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